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PBEFACE 

This voltime brings together for the convenience 
of students thirty-nine scattered articles and re- 
views by William James. None of these has here- 
tofore appeared in book form, and many have 
been lost sight of and forgotten. The present vol- 
ume when added to those already published will 
render easily accessible nearly all of the author's 
significant writings. The few exceptions will be 
noted presently. 

In presenting this book to the public the editor 
is fully aware that he will meet with criticism from 
two opposite angles, on the one hand from those who 
disbelieve in posthumous publications altogether, 
and on the other hand from those who would reprint 
every work of the author's pen whose authenticity 
can be established. 

The justification of publishing such a book at all 
lies in the interest and convenience of the wide circle 
of James's students and of the still wider circle of 
those who delight in reading him. The forthcoming 
Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of William 
James (1920) contains approximately three hun- 
dred titles, exclusive of translations and posthu- 
mous publications. Of these only nine are the titles 
of books, and of these nine books, only three 
(Human Immortality, Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, and Psychology: Briefer Course) had not 
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been in whole or part previously published in peri- 
odicals. For over forty years from 1868 up to 
within a few months of his death in 1910, James 
wrote essays, articles, reviews, and letters almost 
continuously. Nor were these hastily written and 
subsequently revised. It ^as the author^s habit 
to write well and finally when he did write; and 
then when he had something more to say, to write 
again. In other words there is a finished quality, 
both of style and of thought, in most of his periodi- 
cal writings. While many of these writings have 
already been collected, some by James hinuself, 
others since his death, these represent only a frac- 
tion of the whole. Among the periodical writings 
omitted from previous volumes are many which are 
of great value for the light which they throw upon 
James's own development and his relations with his 
contemporaries, as well as for their philosophical 
and psychological content. Scattered through vari- 
ous periodicals they can only with difficulty be con- 
sulted by the student, and are entirely inaccessible 
to the average reader. In addition to these the pres- 
ent volume contains a number of reviews which were 
originally published unsigned, and whose author- 
ship has not heretofore been announced. 

There are undoubtedly many devotees of James 
who will regret that James's scattered writings 
have not all been reprinted. As a matter of fact, 
many of the reviews contain little else than exposi- 
tory matter, many of the articles have been in sub- 
stance restated elsewhere, and many of the letters 
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and shorter writings are of such a nature as to be 
more suitable to a biography. Some of this last 
group are quoted or cited in the forthcoming 
Letters of William James. The editor is further 
reconciled to the omission of these three groups of 
writings by the fact that the Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy will serve to make them known and will 
enable a sufficiently eager reader to And them. 

There is one group of articles that has presented 
a peculiar problem, which has not been solved with- 
out misgivings. The three articles, "Are We Auto- 
mata?'' Mind, 1879, "The Spacial Quale,'' Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, 1879, and "On Some 
Omissions of Introspective Psychology," Mind, 
1884, are all psychological classics. Each deals 
with one of James's most original and important 
contributions to the subject. None of these was re- 
printed as a whole in the Principles of Psychology, 
and they have great historical interest as they 
stand. Nevertheless there is no important diflfer- 
ence between the content of these articles and that 
of those chapters of the Principles which deal vsdth 
the same topics. Furthermore the preparation of 
the Annotated Bibliography has afforded the editor 
an opportunity of calling attention to them and of 
relating them to James's other writings. Hence, 
in view of their great length, it has been deemed 
best to omit them from the present volume. But at 
the same time several other articles of the same type 
have been included : "Spencer's Definition of Mind 
as Correspondence" because of its unique historical 
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importance, as perhaps the key to all of James's 
later thought; "The Sentiment of Rationality" be- 
cause of the light which it throws on James's phil- 
osophical sources; "The Feeling of Effort" because 
of its extreme inaccessibility in its present form; 
**What is an Emotion?" because, being written before 
the publication of Lange's work on the same subject, 
it throws important light on the question of priority 
respecting the famous "James-Lange theory." 

It would in some respects have been more satis- 
factory if the papers contained in the present vol- 
ume had been arranged in accordance with their 
subject-matter, or grouped under the headings 
"Philosophy," "Psychology," and "Psychical Re- 
search." But such a classification would have 
been entirely artificial and would have obscured the 
unity of the author's thought. Such papers as 
"Spencer's Definition of Mind as Correspondence" or 
"The Sentiment of Rationality" are equally philo- 
sophical and psychological; at any rate, to group 
them as the one or the other would have been to 
put a certain construction on them instead of let- 
ting them speak for themselves. The chronological 
arrangement which has been adopted is convenient 
and colorless, and has the additional advantage of 
indicating the sequence of the author's intellectual 
development. 

In the preparation of this volume I have con- 
sulted many of James's friends, and while I am 
alone responsible for the ultimate selection, I have 
been guided so far as possible by the judgment of 

viii 
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those who were best qualified both by their interest 
in James and by their familiarity with the subject- 
matter of his writings. It gives me pleasure to 
acknowledge the help of Dr. E. B. Holt, Dr. R. M. 
Yerkes, Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Judge T. M. Shackle- 
ford, Professor E. B. Titchener, Professor D. S. 
Miller, Dr. James R. Angell, Dr. H. M. Kallen, and 
Dr. Benjamin Rand. My colleagues. Professor H. S. 
Langfeld and Professor W. B. Cannon, have been 
especially generous of their time, and on certain 
technical matters beyond my competence their as- 
sistance has been invaluable. Finally, the under- 
taking would have been entirely impossible without 
the continuous encouragement and co-operation of 
Mr. Henry James. 

The recent reading and re-reading of all of James's 
known writings have impressed two things very 
deeply on my mind. First, there was one and only 
one James from the beginning to the end. With all 
of his versatility and openmindedness he remained 
unconsciously loyal to certain fundamental con- 
victions. It is even permissible to say that there 
is one germinal idea from which his whole thought 
grew, provided we do not overlook the even more 
important fact that his thought did grow. This 
germinal idea is the idea of the essentially active 
and interested character of the human mind. Sec- 
ond, I have been impressed as never before by 
James's extraordinary intellectual chivalry and 
hospitality, the reflection of his peculiar social 
genius. He was a man quick to reach to the heart 
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of another man, quick to praise, quick to esteem 
the gifts of others, even when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, no one else esteemed them at all. This grati- 
tude which James felt so genuinely and manifested 
with so much kindliness was not infrequently the 
foundation in others of their sustaining self-re- 
spect. Beginning with the older generation of 
his father and teachers, and ending with the 
younger generation of his children and students, his 
life was a continuous succession of marvellous hu- 
man discoveries. As it was with his personal inter- 
course, so it was in his relations with those whom 
he knew more remotely or only through their writ- 
ings. Most of these discoveries he has published 
to the world, in his prefaces and citations, or in 
those remarkable memorial addresses which have 
been reprinted in the Memories and Studies and 
which few men have known so well how to write. 
When, as in this volume, we view James's thought 
throughout its entire length, we find him moving 
steadily abreast of his time and welcoming new 
ideas with eagerness and relish down to the day of 
his death. But despite this fact he was somehow 
never swept oflE his feet. He was never fickle op 
vacillating, nor did his thought ever lose its highly 
personal and characteristic flavor. There are few 
intellectual histories in which quick enthusiasm and 
love of novelty are so perfectly balanced by steadi- 
ness and discipline. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Gambbidoe, Mass. 
May 24, 1920. 
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SAEGENT'S "PLANCHETTE^^ ' 

11889] 

A BBADBR of scientific habits of thought wotQd 
have been more interested by a very few cases de- 
scribed by the author over his own signature, and 
with every possible detail given, in which pedanti- 
cally minute precautions had been taken against 
Illusion of the senses or deceit Of course it is quite 
natural that people who are comfortably in pos- 
session of a season-ticket over the Stygian ferry, 
and daily enjoying the privileges it confers of 
correspondence with the '^summer-land/' should 
grow out of all sympathy with the critical vigilance 
and suspicion about details which characterize 
the intellectual condition of the "Sadducees/^ as our 
author loves to call the earth-bound portion of the 
community. From his snug home in an atmosphere 
in which pianos float, "soft warm hands'' bud forth 
from vacant space, and lead pencils write alone, the 
spiritualist has a right to feel a personal disdain 

* Selected paragraphs comprisiiig about one-half of an un- 
fligned review of B. Sargent's Planchette: or the Despair of 
Bdenoe; which review was originally printed in Boston Daily 
Advertiser, March 10, 1869. The book offered a history and de- 
fenae of modem spiritualism. In connection with the date of 
the review it is to be noted that the Society for Psychical Re- 
search was not founded until 1882. 
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for the ^^scientiflc man" who stands inertly aloof in 
his pretentious enlightenment. Scientific men seem 
to demand that spiritualists should come and 
demonstrate to them the truth of their doctrine, 
by something little short of a surgical operation 
upon their intellects. But the spiritualist, from his 
point of view, is quite justified in leaving them for- 
ever on their 'laws of nature," unconverted, since 
he in no way needs their countenance. 

But an author writing avowedly for purposes of 
propagandism should have recognized more fully 
the attitude of this class, and recollected that one 
narrative personally vouched for and minutely con- 
trolled, would be more apt to fix their attention, 
than a hundred of the striking but comparatively 
vaguely reported second-hand descriptions which 
fill many of the pages of this book. The present 
attitude of society on this whole question is as 
extraordinary and anomalous as it is discreditable 
to the pretensions of an age which prides itself on 
enlightenment and the diffusion of knowledge. We 
see tens of thousands of respectable people on the 
one hand admitting as facts of every day certainty, 
what tens of thousands of others equally respect- 
able cl^m to be abject and contemptible delusion ; 
while other tens of thousands are content to stand 
passively in the dark between these two hosts and 
in doubt, the matter meanwhile being — ^rightfully 
considered — one of really transcendent interest. In 
this state of things recrimination is merely lost 
time. Those people who have the interests of truth 
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at heart should remember that personal dignity is 
of very little comparative consequence. If our 
author, in concert with some good mediums, had 
instituted some experiments in which everything 
should be protected from the possibility of deceit, 
remembering that the morality of no one in such a 
case is to be taken for granted, and that such per- 
sonal precautions cannot be offensively construed, 
he would probably have made a better contribution 
to clearing up the subject than he has now done. 
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II 

LEWES'S "PROBLEMS OP LIFE AND 
MIND"^ 

[1876] 

MOBB problems! Why should we read them if 
they are not our problems^ but only Mr. Lewes^s? 
Of all forms of earthly worry, the metaphysical 
worry seems the most gratuitous. If it lands us in 
permanently skeptical conclusions, it is worse than 
superfluous; and if (as is almost always the case 
with non-skeptical systems) it simply ends by "in- 
dorsing" common-sense, and reinstating us in the 
possession of our old feelings, motives, and duties, 
we may fairly ask if it was worth while to go so far 
round in order simply to return to our starting- 
poiot and be put back into the old harness. Is not 
the primal state of philosophic innocence, since 
the pi^actical difference is nil, as good as the state of 
reflective enlightenment? And need we, provided 
we can stay at home and take the world for granted, 
undergo the fatigues of a campaign with such un- 
comfortable spirits as the present author, merely 
for the sake of coming to our own again, with noth- 
ing gained but the pride of having accompanied his 

[* Review of ProhletM of Life and MimA, by George Heory 
Lewes, first series, 1876. Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly^ 
1875,5^,861-368. Ed.] 
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expedition? So we may ask. But is the pride 
nothing? Consciousness is the only measure of 
utility, and even if no philosophy could ever alter 
a man's motives in life, — ^which is untrue, — ^that it 
ahould add to their conscious completeness is 
enough to make thousands take upon themselves its 
burden of perplexities. We like the sense of com- 
panionship with better and more eager intelligences 
than our own, and that increment of self-respect 
which we all experience in passing from an instinc- 
tive to a reflective state, and adopting a belief which 
hitherto we simply underwent. 

Mr. Lewes has drunk deep of the waters of skepti- 
cism that have of late years been poured out so 
freely in England, but he has worked his way 
through them into a constructive activity; and his 
work is only one of many harbingers of a reflux 
in the philosophic tide. All philosophic reflection 
is essentially skeptical at the start. To conmion- 
sense, and in fact to all living thought, matters ac- 
tuaUy thought of are held to he absolutely and 
objectively as we think them. Every representation 
per se, and while it persists, is of something abso- 
lutely so. It becomes relative, flickering, insecure, 
only when reduced, only in the light of further con- 
sideration which we may bring forward to confront 
it with. This may be called its reductive. Now the 
reductive of most of our confident beliefs about 
Being is the reflection that they are our beliefs; 
that we are turbid media; and that a form of being 
may exist uncontaminated by the touch of the fal- 
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lacious knowing subject. In the light of this con- 
ception, the Being we know droops its head; bnt 
until this conception has been formed it knows no 
fear. The motive of most philosophies has been to 
find a position from which one could exorcise the 
reductive^ and remain securely in possession of a 
secure belief. Ontologies do this by their concep- 
tion of "necessary" truth, i. e., a truth with no 
alternative; with a prwterea nihil, and not a plus 
ultra possihile; a truth, in other words, whose only 
reductive would be the impossible, nonentity, or 
zero. 

In such conclusions as these philosophy re-joins 
hands with common-sense. For above all things 
common-sense craves for a stable conception of 
things. We desii^e to know what to expect. Once 
having settled down into an attitude towards life 
both as to its details and as a whole, an incalculable 
disturbance which might arise, disconcert all our 
judgments, and render our eflEorts vain, would be in 
the last degree undesirable. Now as a matter of 
fact we do live in a world from which as a rule we 
know what to expect. Whatever items we found to- 
gether in the past are likely to coexist in the future. 
Our confidence in this state of things deprives us of 
all sense of insecurity ; if we lay our plans rightly 
the world will fulfill its part of the contract. Com- 
mon-sense, or popular philosophy, explains this by 
what is called the judgment of Substance, that is, 
by the postulation of a persistent Nature, immut- 
able by time, behind each phenomenal group, which 
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binds that group together and makes it what it is 
essentially and eternally. Even in regard to that 
mass of accidents which must be expected to occur 
in some shape but cannot be accurately prophesied 
in detail^ we set our minds at rest, by saying that 
the world with all its events has a substantial 
cause; and when we call this cause God, Love, or 
Perfection, we feel secure that whatever the future 
may harbor, it cannot at bottom be inconsistent 
with the character of this term. So our attitude 
towards even the unexpected is in a general sense 
defined. 

Now this substantial judgment has been adopted 
by most dogmatic philosophies. They have ex- 
plained the collocations of phenomena by an im- 
mutable underlying nature or natures, beside or 
beyond which they have posited either the sphere 
of the Impossible, if they professed rationalism 
throughout, or merely a de facto Nonentity if they 
admitted the element of Faith as legitimate. But 
the skeptical philosophers who have of late pre- 
dominated in England have denied that the sub- 
stantial judgment is legitimate at all, and in so 
doing have seemed among other things to deny the 
Intimacy of the confidence and repose which it 
engenders. The habitual concurrence of the same 
phenomena is not a case of dynamic connection at 
all, they say. It may happen again — ^but we have 
no rational warrant for asserting that it must. 
The syntheses of data we think necessary are only 
m to us, from habit. The universe may turn inside 
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out to-morrow, for aught we know; our knowledge 
grasps neither the essential nor the immutable. In- 
stead of a nonentity beyond, there is a darkness, 
peopled it may be with every nightmare shape. 
Their total divergence from popular philosophy has 
many other aspects, but this last thought is their 
reductive of its tendency to theosophize and of its 
dogmatic confidence in general. 

The originality of Mr. Lewes is that while vigor- 
ously hissing the '^Substances" of common-sense and 
metaphysics off the stage, he also scouts the reduc- 
tive which the school of Mill has used, and main- 
tains the absoluteness and essentiality of our knowl- 
edge. The world according to him as according to 
them is truly enough only the world as known, but 
for us there is no other world. For grant a moment 
the existence of such a one : we could never be af- 
fected by it; as soon as we were affected, however, 
we should be knowers of it, in the only sense in 
which there is any knowledge at all, the sense of 
subjective determination, — ^and it would have be- 
come our world. Now, as such it is a universe and 
not a heap of sand, or, as has been said, a nulliverse 
like MilFs. Its truths are cdtemce veritates, essen- 
tial, exhaustive, immutable. We can settle down 
upon them and they will keep their promise. The 
sum of all the properties is the substance; the pred- 
icates are the subject; each property is the other 
viewed in a ^'different aspect." The same colloca- 
tions must therefore occur in the future. So far 
from the notion of cause being illusory, the cause 
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is the effect "in another relation/' and the effect the 
procession of the canse. The identification by con- 
tinuity of what the senses discriminate^ and so^ ac- 
cording to the reigning empiricism^ disunite, is 
carried so far by Mr. Lewes that in his final chapter 
he affirms the psychic event which accompanies a 
tremor in the brain to he that tremor *^n a different 
aspecf 

His arguments we have not space to expose. One 
thing is obvious, however: that his results will 
meet with even greater disfavor from the empirics 
than from the ontologists in philosophy, and that 
the pupils of Mill and Bain in particular will find 
this bold identification of the sensibly diverse too 
mystical to pass muster. It is in fact the revival 
of the old Greek puzzle of the One and the Many — 
how each becomes the other — ^which they, if we ap- 
prehend them aright, have escaped by the simple 
exi>edient of suppressing the One. They will join 
hands too with the ontologists in conjuring up be- 
yond the universe recognized by Mr. Lewes the 
spectre of an hypothetical possible Something, not 
a Zero— only the ontologists will not join them 
again in letting this fill the blank form of a logical 
reductive pure and simple, but will dub it the uni- 
verse in se, or the universe as related to God, if Mr. 
Lewes still insists on their defining everything as in 
relation. That Mr. Lewes should say candidly of 
this thought that he is willing to ignore it, cannot 
restrain them. We may conclude, therefore, that 
ever-sprouting refiection, or skepticism, just as it 
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preys on all other systems^ may also in strict theo- 
retic legitimacy prey upon the ultimate data of Mr. 
Lewes's Positivism taken as a whole; even though 
all men should end by admitting that within the 
bounds of that empirical whole, his views of the 
necessary continuity between the parts were true. 
To this reduction by a plus ultra, Mr. Lewes can 
only retort by saying, "Foolishness ! So much on- 
tologic thirst is a morbid appetite." But in doing 
this he simply falls back on the act of faith of all 
positivisms. Weary of the infinitely receding chase 
after a theoretically warranted Absolute, they re- 
turn to their starting-point and break oflE there, like 
practical men, saying, "Physics, we espouse thee; 
for better or worse be thou our Absolute !" 

Skepticism, or unrest, in short, can always have 
the last word. After every definition of an object, 
refiection may arise, infect it with the cogito, and 
so discriminate it from the object in se. This is 
possible ad infinitum. That we do not all do it is 
because at a certain point most of us get tired of 
the play, resolve to stop, and assuming something 
for true, pass on to a life of action based on that. 

We wish that Mr. Lewes had emphasized this 
volitional moment in his Positivism. Although the 
consistent pyrrhonist is the only theoretically un- 
assailable man, it does not follow that he is the 
right man. Between us and the universe, there are 
no "rules of the game." The important thing is that 
our judgments should be right, not that they should 
obseiTe a logical etiquette. There is a brute, blind 
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element in every thought which still has the vital 
heat within it and has not yet been reflected on. 
Our present thought always has it^ we cannot es- 
cape it, and we for our part think philosophers had 
best acknowledge it, and avowedly poHt their uni- 
verse, staking their persons, so to speak, on the 
truth of their position. In practical life we despise 
a man who will risk nothing, even more than one 
who will heed nothing. May it not be that in the 
theoretic life the man whose scruples about flawless 
accuracy of demonstration keep him forever shiver- 
ing on the brink of Belief is as great an imbecile as 
the man at the opposite pole, who simply consults 
his prophetic soul for the answer to everything? 
What is this but saying that our opinions about the 
nature of things belong to our moral life? 

Mr. Lewes's personal fame will now stand or fall 
by the credo he has published. We do not think the 
fame should suffer, even though we reserve our as- 
sent to important parts of the creed. The book is 
full of vigor of thought and felicity of style, in spite 
of its diffuseness and repetition. It will refute 
many of the objections made by critics to the flrst 
volume ; and will, we doubt not, be a most important 
ferment in the philosophic thought of the immediate 
future. 
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GERMAN PESSIMISM' 

[1875] 

The German intellect is a far more complex 
affair than the English intellect, and a fortiori than 
the French or Italian. From sensualism to mysti- 
cism, from fatalistic quietism to the most ruthless 
practicality, there is hardly a mental quality or 
tendency which one will not find better represented 
in Germany than elsewhere; save only one, and that 
is the quality of naiveU or spontaneity. Every sub- 
ject of King William is, ex-officio^ reflective and self- 
conscious, unable to surrender himself to any 
sentiment, however simple, till he has reflected on 
it and woven it into a systematic theory, or in other 
words transmuted it from an impulse into a princi- 
ple. Whatever the German feels or does, he does 
with malice prepense; he justifies himself, by show- 
ing that the act or thought must rightfully flow 
from one in his position. Whether the position be 
that of a citizen properly filled with Nationalbe- 
uousstsein, of a competitor in the egoistic struggle 
for existence, of a subject of the Categorical Im- 
perative, or of a Moment in the Weltprozess, is all 

[*A review of Der Modem Pessimiamus, by Dr. Edmund 
Pfleiderer. Berlin, 1875. Beprinted from Nation, 1875, 21, 
238-234. Ed.] 
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one — ^we find everywhere that same cold-blooded 
self -corroboratioii and merging of the personal deed 
in nniversal considerations which^ more than ma- 
terial spoliation and Draconian discipline, exasper- 
ated the French during the late inyasion, and have 
made them call the Germans "hypocrites" ever 
since. 

Perhaps as striking an illustration of this over- 
weening tendency to theorize as can be found is 
afforded by the popular German school of pessi- 
mistic philosophy, of which Professor Pfleiderer's 
pamphlet is the latest and one of the ablest criti- 
cisms. In other countries, aristocratic misan- 
thropes, dyspeptic pleasure-seekers, and unappreci- 
ated geniuses have existed, and their utterances 
never passed beyond the sphere of splenetic or 
pathetic individuality. - Souls with an unassuage- 
able love of justice and harmony have also existed, 
and their utterances, like Leopardi's and Shelley's, 
have been lyrical cries of defiance or despair, which 
perished with them. It was reserved for Schopen- 
hauer to show his countrymen that the cursing and 
melting moods could be kept alive permanently, 
and extended indefinitely by making proper theo- 
retic deliberation; and Scho|)enhauer's disciple 
Hartmann, whose work, the Philoaophie de% Unhe- 
ivusaten, has met with one of the greatest literary 
successes of the time, and carried the new gospel 
into regions where the torch of metaphysics had 
never yet begun to glimmer, has made everything so 
simple and perfect in his system, that all who have 
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a quarrel with destiny, whether peevish or tragic, 
can be housed there side by side, without altering 
their mode of life or losing any of their "home com- 
forts" in the process of cure. For it would be un- 
pardonable in these philosophers to preach disgust 
with life unless the disgust were likely to lead the 
way to a cure. Existence being of course the original 
sin of that substance or essence of things which 
Schopenhauer calls ^Will," and to which Von Hart- 
mann gives the name of "the Unconscious," anni- 
hilation or nirvana is of course the cure. And in 
both philosophies this may be attained through the 
thorough and final intellectual persuasion of the 
vanity of all the goods of life and the consequent 
extinction of every desire. 

But here begins the divergence. The aristocratic 
master has no hopes of the human or any other 
race as a whole, and his nirvana is restricted to the 
few who are ascetics and saints. In the witty 
words of Pfleiderer, the battle-cry with which he 
plunges into life's fray and rallies his followers 
about him is the well-known ^^sauve qui peut^ The 
pupil, on the contrary, equipped with a Berlin edu- 
cation and imbued with notions of evolution and 
progress which to Schopenhauer (who wrote before 
Darwin) were j^rofoundly distasteful, provides for 
a coUective salvation, based on no less a perform- 
ance than a unanimous resolve on the part of all 
sentient beings, penetrated at last through and 
through with tedium vitw, and despair of gaining 
anything by fighting it out on the line of existence — 
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to stop, and back out of it, when this world will 
cease at any rate. Whether there will ever be 
another world depends wholly on whether the 
wicked old ^^nconscions^^ chooses again to emerge 
from its state of mere potentiality; and as it is 
being without rhyme or reason, a mere hrutum, the 
chances for and against that unlucky eventuality 
are just even, or expressed in mathematical lan- 
guage by the fraction one-half. Schopenhauer's 
philosophy, says Hartmann, is one of despair. So 
far is this from being the worst of all possible 
worlds, that it is the best, for it tends invincibly 
to the summum honum of extinction. Let no man 
then desert the ranks, but each labor in the Lord's 
vineyard, sneering, lamenting, and cursing as he 
pleases, getting indigestion himself, and begetting 
young, to inoculate them with a disgust greater 
than his own, and co-operating so with the grand 
movement of things which is bound to culminate 
in deliverance. Above all, let us have no standing 
aloof and trying prematurely to save one's individ- 
ual self, like Schopenhauer's ascetics. This delight- 
fully unselfish submission to epicurean practice in 
the midst of pessimistic theory is Hartmann's 
cleverest stroke. As in Stranger's song: 

"Nous laisserions finir le monde 
Si nos f emmes le voulaient bien !" 

Schopenhauer was truly a bungler. But, joking 
apart, the reader can easily see how little living 
seriousness Hartmann possesses. He seems to us 
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to have a clever journalistic mind^ with a Prussian 
education, ready for any paradox which will make 
a sensation, and without a grain of that auctoritas 
which belongs to the sombre and impressive genius 
of his teacher. 

The latter is assuredly one of the greatest of 
writers. When such a one expatiates upon the texts 
of Homo homini lupm and Woman the focus of the 
world's illusion, he will have all the cynics with 
a taste for good literature for his admirers. And 
when he preaches compassion to be the one cardinal 
virtue, and morbidly reiterates the mystic Sanskrit 
motto. Tat twan aai — This [maniac or cripple] art 
thou — as the truth of truths, he will of course exert 
a spell over persons in the unwholesome sentimental 
moulting-time of youth. But the thing which to our 
Anglo-Saxon mind seems so outlandish is that 
crowds of dapper fellows, revelling in animal spirits 
and conscious strength, should enroll themselves in 
cold blood as his permanent apostles, and feel as 
sorely when their pessimism is attacked as the 
fabled old dead inmate of the almshouse did when, 
not good enough for heaven, she was also shut out 
from hell, and sat on the road and wept that she 
should have to return to Tewkesbury. 

For, however it may stand with Tewkesbury, in 
the world at large, practically considered, optimism 
is just as true as pessimism. These Germans can 
attain their absolute luxury of woe only by speaking 
of things transcendentally and metaphysically. As 
far as the outward animal life goes, the existence 
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of a Walt WMtman confounds Schopenhauer quite 
as thoroughly as the existence of a Leopardi refutes 
Dr. Pangloss; and Hartmann's elaborate indict- 
ment of the details of life is precisely on a par in 
point of logic with the "wisdom and beneficence'^ 
philosophy of the most edifying and gelatinous 
Sunday-school orator. Common-sense contents it- 
self with the unreconciled contradiction^ laughs 
when it can, and weeps when it must^ and makes, 
in shorty a practical compromise^ without trying a 
theoretical solution. This attitude is of course re- 
spectable. But if one must needs have an ultimate 
theoretical solution^ nothing is more certain than 
this, that no one need assent to that of pessimism 
unless he freely prefer to do so. Concerning the 
metaphysical world, or the ultimate meaning of 
things, there is no outward evidence — nothing but 
conceptions of the possible. Distinct among these is 
that of a moral order whose life may be fed by the 
contradictions of good and evil that occur in the ex- 
ternal phenomenal order. Those empiricists who 
are celebrating nowadays with such delight the 
novel mathematical notion of a fourth or "tran- 
scendental'' dimension in space, should be the last 
persons to dogmatize against the possibility of a 
deeper dimension in hemg than the flat surface- 
pattern which is offered by its pleasures and pains, 
taken merely as such. Now, if such an order in the 
world is possibly true, and if, supposing it to be 
true, it may afford the basis for an ultimate opti- 
mism (quite distinct from mere nerveless senti- 
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mentalism), there is no reason which should deter 
a i>erson bent on haying some commanding theory 
of life from adopting it as his hypothesis or working 
faith. He may of course prefer pessimism, but only 
at the price of a certairr internal inconsistency. 
(We purposely neglect to consider dogmatic ma- 
terialism here.) For pessimism is really only con- 
sistent with a strictly dogmatic attitude. It is 
fatalistic in the thorough Oriental sense, bei^g by 
its very definition a theory from which one is bound 
to escape, if he can. Its account of things is con- 
fessedly abhorrent, and nothing but coercive out- 
ward evidence should make one stay within its pale. 
Now, a hypothetical door like that offered by the 
notion of a ransoming moral order *T)ehind the veil" 
is better than no loophole of escai>e; and to refuse 
to give one's self the benefit of its presence argues 
either a perfectly morbid appetite for dogmatic 
forms of thought, or an astounding lack of genuine 
sense for the tragic, which sense undoubtedly 
varies, like every other, from man to man. 

With transcendental optimism, on the other 
hand, it is just the reverse. If it is tnie, why, then, 
there is the deepest internal congruity in its not 
being mechanically forced on our belief. As a 
fatalistic nolens-volens creed, it would be devoid of 
all moral character. Or rather, we may not talk of 
its being true, but becoming true. Its full verifi- 
cation must be contingent on our complicity, both 
theoretical and practical: All that it asserts is 
that the facts of the world are a fit basis for the 
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Bummum bonum, if we do our share and react upon 
them as it is meant we should (with fortitude, for 
example, and undismayed hope). The world is 
thus absolutely good only in a potential or hypo- 
thetic sense, and the hypothetic form of the opti- 
mistic belief is the very signature of its consistency, 
and first condition of its probability. At the final 
integration of things, the world's goodness will be 
an accomplished fact and self -evident, but, till then, 
faith is the only legitimate attitude of mind it can 
claim from us. 

So plain is all this that the pessimistic contro- 
versy has far more of an ethnic than a philosophic 
interest for us. We are only sorry that, at this 
distance, the data are too few for us to see what its 
full ethnic import is. If it simply result in con- 
firming in Germany the tonic creed that there 
comes a time when every good, however precious, is 
fit for nothing but destruction, for the sake of a 
higher good, and that passive felicity is a dream, it 
can do no harm. Dr. Pfleiderer's pamphlet, which 
takes substantially the same ground as we do, is 
both temperate and witty, and may be cordially 
recommended to those interested in the subject. 
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CHAUNCEY WEIGHT^ 

[1875] 

The death which we briefly noticed last week re- 
minds US most sadly of the law, that to be an effec- 
tive great man one needs to have many qualities 
great. If power of analytic intellect pure and 
simple could suffice, the name of Chauncey Wright 
would assuredly be as famous as it is now obscure, 
for he was not merely the great mind of a village — 
if Cambridge will pardon the expression — ^but 
either in London or Berlin he would, with equal 
ease, have taken the place of master which he held 
with us. The reason why he is now gone without 
leaving any work which his friends can consider as 
a fair expression of his genius, is that his shyness, 
his want of ambition, and to a certain degree his 
indolence, were almost as exceptional as his power 
of thought. Had he, in early life, resolved to con- 

V Reprinted from Nation, 1875, 21, 194. James acknowledged 
bis indebtedness to Wright's "intellectual companionship in old 
times," in the Preface to the PrinoipleM of Psychology, I, p. vii. 
He borrowed the expression cosmical "weather," in Will to 
Believe, p. 52. There are important points of resemblance be- 
tween Wright and 0. S. Peirce, to whom James gives the credit 
for pragmatism. Wright's death occurred on September 12, 
1875, in his forty-fifth year. His PMloaophical Discussions 
have been collected and edited with a biography by 0. E. 
Norton, New York, 18T7. Ed.] 
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centrate these and make himself a physicist^ for 
example^ there is no qnestion but that his would 
have ranked to-day among the few first living 
names. As it was, he preferred general criticism 
and contemplation, and became something resem- 
bling more a philosopher of the antique or Socratic 
type than a modem Qelehrter. His best work has 
been done in conversation; and in the acts and 
writings of the many friends he influenced his spirit 
will, in one way or another, as the years roll on, be 
more operative than it ever was in direct produc- 
tion. Bom at Northampton in 1830, graduating at 
Harvard in 1852, he left us in the plenitude of his 
powers. His outward work is limited to various 
articles in the North American Review (one of 
which Mr. Darwin thought important enough to re- 
print as a pamphlet in England), a paper or two 
in the Transactions of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a number of critical liotices in our 
own pages— the latest of these being the article en- 
titled "German Darwinism,^' which we^ published 
only two weeks ago. As a writer, he was defective 
in the shaping faculty — ^he failed to emphasize the 
articulations of his argument, to throw a high 
light, so to speak, on the important points; so that 
many a casual peruser has probably read on and 
never noticed the world of searching consequences 
which lurked involved in some inconspicuously 
placed word. He spent many years in computing 
for the Nautical Almanac and from time to time 

^TJ^e Nation. 
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accepted some pedagogic work. He gave a course 
of University lectures on psychology in Harvard 
College in 1871, and last year he conducted there a 
course in mathematical physics. As little of a reader 
as an educated man well can be, he yet astonished 
every one by his omniscience, for no specialist could 
talk with Chauncey Wright without receiving some 
sort of instruction in his specialty. This was due 
to his irrepressible spontaneous habit of subtle 
thinking. Every new fact he learned set his whole 
mental organism in motion, and reflection did not 
cease till the novel thought was firmly woven with 
the entire system of his knowledge. Of course in 
this process new conclusions were constantly 
evolved, and many a man of science who hoped to 
surprise him with news of a discovery has been him- 
self surprised by finding it already constructed by 
Wright from data separately acquired in this or 
that conversation with one or other of the many 
scholars of Cambridge or Boston, most of whom he 
personally knew so well. 

In philosophy, he was a worker on the path 
opened by Hume, and a treatise on psychology writ- 
ten by him (could he have been spared and induced 
to undertake the drudgery) would probably have 
been the last and most accomplished utterance of 
what he liked to call the British school. He would 
have brought the work of Mill and Bain for the 
present to a conclusion. Of the two motives to 
which philosophic systems owe their being, the crav- 
ing for consistency or unity in thought, and the de- 
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sipe for a solid outward warrant for our emotional 
ends, his mind was dominated only by the former. 
Never in a human head was contemplation more 
separated from desire. Schopenhauer, who defined 
genius as a cognitive faculty manumitted from the 
service of the will, would have found in him an even 
stronger example of his definition than he cared to 
meet. For to Wright^s mode of looking at the uni- 
verse such ideas as pessimism or optimism were 
alike simply irrelevant. Whereas most men's inter- 
est in a thought is proportioned to its possible re- 
lation to human destiny, with him it was almost the 
reverse. When the mere actuality of phenomena 
will suffice to describe them, he held it pure excess 
and superstition to speak of a metaphysical whence 
or whither, of a substance, a meaning, or an end. 
Just as in cosmogony he preferred Mayer's theory 
to the nebular hypothesis, and in one of his earliest 
North American Review articles used the happy 
phrase, "cosmical weather,'' to describe the irregu- 
lar dissipation and aggregation of worlds; so, in 
contemplating the totality of being, he preferred to 
think of phenomena as the result of a sort of on- 
tologic weather, without inward rationality, an 
aimless drifting to and fro, from the midst of which 
relatively stable and so (for us) rational combina- 
tions may emerge. The order we observe in things 
needs explanation only on the supposition of a pre- 
liminary or potential disorder; and this he pointed 
out is, as things actually are orderly, a gratuitous 
notion. Anaxagoras, who introduced into phUos* 
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ophy the notion of the voug, also introduced with it 
that of an antecedent chaos. But if there be no es- 
sential chaos^ Mr. Wright used to say, an anti- 
chaotic voug is superfluous. He particularly con- 
demned the idea of substance as a metaphysical 
idol. When it was objected to him that there must 
be some principle of oneness in the diversity of 
phenomena — some glue to hold them together and 
make a universe out of their mutual independence, 
he would reply that there is no need of a glue to 
join things ujiless we apprehend some reason 
why they should fall asunder. Phenomena are 
grouped — more we cannot say of them. This no- 
tion that the actuality of a thing is the absolute 
totality of its being was perhaps never grasped by 
any one with such thoroughness as by him. 

However diflferent a philosophy one may hold 
from his, however one may deem that the lack of 
emotional bias which left him contented with the 
mere principle of parsimony as a criterion of uni- 
versal truth was really due to a defect in the active 
or impulsive part of his mental nature, one must 
value none the less his formulae. For as yet philos- 
ophy has celebrated hardly any stable achievements. 
The labors of philosophers have, however, been con- 
fined to deepening enormously the philosophic 
consciousness, and revealing more and more mi- 
nutely and fully the import of metaphysical prob- 
lems. In this preliminary task ontologiBts and 
phenomenalists, mechanists and teleologists, must 
join friendly hands, for each has been indispensable 
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to the work of the other, and the only foe of 
either is the common foe of both — ^namely, the 
practical, conventionally thinking man, to whom, 
as has been said, nothing has true seriousness but 
personal interests, and whose dry earnestness in 
those is only excelled by that of the brute, which 
takes everything for granted and never laughs. 

Mr. Wright belonged to the precious band of gen- 
uine philosophers, and among them few can have 
been as completely disinterested as he. Add to this 
eminence his tireless amiability, his beautiful mod- 
esty, his affectionate nature and freedom from 
egotism, his childlike simplicity in worldly affairs, 
and we have the picture of a character of which his 
friends feel more than ever now the elevation and 
the rarity. 
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[1876] 

Philosophy and psychology are such difficult 
studies that most of us may be said to read in the 
works of philosophers rather than to read them. 
We like, as it were, physically to rub our minds 
against the abstract problems in their pages; we 
enjoy the glimpses we get of their solution ; but we 
grasp nothing but the concrete illustrations by the 
way and the explanations of details the author may 
give us. Accordingly, the more fertile a philosopher 
is in these, the more popular he will become. The 
two philosophers of indubitably the widest influ- 

[^ Review of The BmotUms and the WiU, by Alexander Bain, 
third edition, New York, 1876; and Baaaia de Critique g4n&raley 
by Charles Renouvier, second edition, Paris, 1875. Reprinted 
from Nation, 1876, 22, 867-360. Bain was bom in 1818 and 
died in 1903. James and Renouvier were for many years con- 
nected by bonds of friendship and mutual admiration. On 
James's part this admiiation continued up to the time of his 
death. The posthumous Some Problems of PhUoaophy was 
decUcated to Renouvier in accordance with the author's express 
wish, James having left on record the following statement <^ 
his indebtedness : ''He [Renouvier] was one of the greatest of 
philosophical characters, and but for the decisive impression 
made on me in the seventies by ibis masterly advocacy of 
pluralism, I might never have got free from the monistic super- 
stition under which I had grown up*' (Some Problems of Phi- 
loaophy, p. 165, note). Of. also ibid., p. 163; Will to Believe, 
p. 143 ; and below, p. 98. Renouvier was bom in 1815, and died 
in fuU inteUectual vigor in 1903. Ed.] 
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ence in England and America since Mill's death are 
Messrs. Bain and Spencer, who have little in com- 
mon except the tendency to explain things by physi- 
cal reasons as much as possible, and this abundance 
of illustrative fact; whilst Mr. Hodgson, a writer 
in our opinion vastly more thorough and original 
than either, is unread and unknown because in his 
books the concatenation of the thoughts is every- 
thing, and the illustrative instances subordinate. 
The thoroughness of the descriptive part of Bain's 
treatises, and the truly admirable sagacity of many 
of the psychological analyses and reductions they 
contain, has made them deservedly classical. It 
seems hardly worth while to devote our space to 
giving an account of the third edition of one of 
them, for every one interested in psychology must 
read the originals themselves. We propose, there- 
fore, merely to use Mr. Bain for the purpose of giv- 
ing greater relief to the merits of a French philos- 
opher, Benouvier, who seems as yet unknown to 
English readers, but who has given to the philos- 
ophy which Bain represents a form in our opinion 
far more clear, perfect, and consistent than has 
been attained by any English writer. 

For Bain is not only a psychologist proper, does 
not merely describe mental facts as items in the 
inventory of nature, but also speculates about na- 
ture as a whole. The fault we find in him in this 
capacity is his fragmentariness and consequent in- 
consistency. Fragmentariness — the willingness to 
settle only so much of a subject at a time as is 
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practically needful — ^has become such a tradition in 
the history of the British mind, that philosophers 
who, like Spencer, are thoroughly systematic and 
constructive in their form, are viewed with sus- 
picion and dislike on that very account by many 
minds of Anglo-Saxon type. This is surely a 
vicious extreme, for the very impulse to which 
philosophies owe their being is the craving for a 
consistent completeness; and every powerful at- 
tempt to rear a thorough system of thought has an 
intellectual style about it which is, SBsthetically 
considered, to say the least, far nobler than the 
slouchy dumping of materials to which Mr. Bain 
treats us. 

The most important of these fragmentary British 
contributions to philosophy are the criticisms and 
negations called nominalism and nihilism. To- 
gether they form the positivism, empiricism, or 
phenomenalism which within a certain sphere are 
so congenial to the Anglo-Saxon mind. They assert 
that nothing has reality except actual particular 
facts. Such noumenal substances as matter, nature, 
power, are admitted alike by metaphysics and by 
popular philosophy or common sense; but criticism 
scrutinizes them only to proclaim that they are ab- 
solutely void of meaning except as names descrip- 
tive of particular phenomena. Describe these com- 
pletely, and you have named all there is. If the 
particulars will happen just so each time, the as- 
sumption of a ^^substance" to produce them is mere 
image-worship — ^a fifth wheel to a coach. Accord- 
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ingly, the school of Mill and Bain regard the world 
as a mere sum of separate phenomena or representa- 
tions which habitually group themselves into cer- 
tain orders, with which we grow more or less 
familiar, and which consequently seem more or less 
rational and necessary. To account for the par- 
ticular habits of grouping, or ^laws" of nature 
and of mind, is on this theory the next problem. 
The English school has always tried more or less to 
evade this part of the subject, and, reducing the 
principles of grouping to as small a number as pos- 
sible (e.g., space and causality to time), it has 
treated what remained in a hazy sort of manner, as 
not worthy of much attention anyhow. M. Benou- 
vier's polemic against the metaphysical notions of 
Substance, of Infinite in existence, and of abstract 
ideas seems to us more powerful than anything 
which has been written in English; but he differs 
from his English allies in giving as great an empha- 
sis to the laws of grouping as to the phenomena 
grouped. The laws are for him equally with the 
phenomena absolute and distinct. In fact, a ^^phe- 
nomenon" apart from its group, law, or function 
is an inconceivable nonentity. 

But his great point of divergence from Bain and 
Mill lies in his treatment of the problem of Free- 
dom, and here, it seems to us, is shown the advan- 
tage of a systematically-thought philosophy over 
one fragmentarily fed from heterogeneous sources. 
We have no space to discuss the sources of the Eng- 
lish prejudice in favor of psychical determinism. 
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Every reader of Mill's Autobiography will remem- 
ber the striking passage in which he narrates the 
hypochondria which this doctrine produced in his 
youthful mind. It is the strongest proof of the es- 
sentially pious character of that mind that this in- 
herited belief was clung to in spite of its not being 
logically called for by the rest of Mill's philosophic 
creed. For if any man may believe in free-will it is 
surely one who repudiates the notion of an infinite 
pre-existing substance from which ^^the remediless 
flux of existence" proceeds^ and who denies that 
there is any real coerciveness in the relation of cause 
to effect. Both these denials were Mill's. M. Be- 
nouvier most justly insists that the only logical 
enemy of free-will is the doctrine of Substance or 
Pantheism. Spencer, for example, with his "Un- 
knowable," is bound in honor to oppose it; but the 
opposition of Bain, who seems to hold to the ulti- 
mate distinctness of each phenomenon, and with 
the ultimate inexplicability of their order of suc- 
cession, can only be regarded as a caprice. 

Benouvier at a stroke clears the question of a 
cloud of quibbles by stating it in simple phenomenal 
terms. For him it is merely a question as to the 
ambiguity of certain futures, those human acts, 
namely, which are preceded by deliberation. What 
are the phenomena here? A representation arises 
in a mind, but ere it can discharge itself into a train 
of action, it is inhibited by another which confronts 
it. This, on the point of discharging itself, is again 
checked by the first, which returns with a reinforced 
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intensityy and so for a time the pendulum swings to 
and fro, till finally one or the other representation 
recurs with such a degree of reinforcement that the 
tumult ceases, and an act, a decision for the future, 
or the arrest of a passionate impulse takes place. 
This stable survival of one representation is called a 
volition. The whole question of its predetermina- 
tion relates to the intensity of the degree of re- 
inforcement with which the triumphant representa- 
tion recurs. As a matter of fact, in critical cases 
(which are the only cases bearing on the question) 
this intensity is utterly unknown beforehand. Is it 
potentially and essentially a knowable quantity? 
If not^ our acts are in certain cases original com- 
mencements of series of phenomena, whose realiza- 
tion excludes other series which were previously 
possible. If 80, they form part of an adamantine 
and eternal uniformity. But who shall decide? The 
argumentation of Bain that as a matter of fact men 
always do expect each other to act with predictable 
uniformity is — sit venia verba — rubbish. It could 
never be urged by one who was not already on other 
grounds prejudiced in favor of determinism. In one 
of his earliest works, Helmholtz, who as well as any 
living man may claim to give voice to the scientific 
spirit, says that when the proximate causes of 
phenomena are alterable themselves, we must seek 
further for a cause of their alteration, and so on till 
we reach an unalterable principle. 

"Now, whether [he continues], all events are to be 
carried back to such causes, whether nature be fully 
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explicable, or whether changes occnr in it which do 
not fall under the law of necessary causality^ and do 
consequently belong to the realm of freedom or spon- 
taneity, cannot now be decided. It is, at all events, clear 
that a science whose object it is to understand nature 
must start with the assumption of her intelligibility, 
and conclude and enquire according to this assumption 
until it at last is forced by irrefutable facts to the ad- 
mission of its own limitations." 

The "assumption" of a fixed law in natural 
science is thus, according to this authority, an in- 
tellectual postulate J just as the assumption of an 
ultimate law of indetermination might be a moral 
postulate in treating of certain human delibera- 
tions. Is each assumption true in its sphere, or is 
determinism universal? Since no man can decide 
empirically, must one remain for ever uncertain, 
or shall one anticipate evidence and boldly choose 
one's side? Apart from the fact that doubt is prac- 
tically impossible in certain cases which touch the 
conduct of life, doubt itself is an active state, one of 
voluntary inhibition or suspense. So that which- 
ever plan one adopts, one's state is the result of 
other facts than pure receptivity of intelligence. 
The entire nature of the man, intellectual, affective, 
and volitional, is (whether avowedly or not) ex- 
hibited in the theoretic attitude he takes in such a 
question as this. And this leads M. Benouvier to a 
most vigorous and original discussion of the ulti- 
mate grounds of certitude, of belief in general, from 
which he returns to make his decision about this 
particular point. All yard-stick criteria of certi- 
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tnde have failed. Mr. Spencer's ^^inconceivability 
of the opposite" breaks down from the practical im- 
possibility of unanimity in any given case. When 
the Philosopher of Evolution says we ought to find 
the opposite of his First Principles inconceivable 
and dubs ns ^^pseudo^^ thinkers if we do not, he 
simply begs the question and appeals to the author- 
ity of his personal insight as against ours. Now, 
says Benouvier, such an appeal is at bottom 
inevitable so soon as we leave the narrow standing- 
point of the present moment in consciousness 
(Pyrrhonism). This latter alone is the aliquid 
inconcu88um philosophers have sought; but it is 
barren. Beyond it everywhere is doubt. 

^he radical sign of will, the essential mark of that 
achieved development which makes man capable of spec- 
ulating on all things and raises him to his dignity of 
an independent and autonomous being, is the possibility 
of doubt. . • • The ignorant man doubts little, the fool 
still less, the madman not at all. ... Certitude is not 
and cannot be an absolute condition. It is, what is too 
often forgotten, a state and an act of man ... a state 
in which he posits his consciousness, such as it is, and 
stands by it. Properly speaking, there is no certitude ; 
all there is is men who are certain. . . . Certitude is 
thus nothing but belief ... a moral attitude." 

Thus in every wide theoretical conclusion we 
must seem more or less arbitrarily to choose our 
side. Of course the choice may. at bottom be pre- 
determined in each case, but also it may not. This 
brings us back to our theoretical dilemma about 
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freedom, concerning which we must now bow to the 
necessity of making a choice; for suspense itself 
would be a choice, and a most practical one, since 
by it we should forfeit the possible benefits of boldly 
espousing a possible truth. If this he a moral world, 
there are cases in which any indecision about its 
being so must be death to the soul. Now, if our 
choice is predetermined, there is an end of the mat- 
ter; whether predetermined to the truth of fatality 
or the delusion of liberty, is all one for us. But if 
our choice is truly free, then the only possible way 
of getting at that truth is by the exercise of the free- 
dom which it implies. Here the 'act of belief and 
the object of belief coalesce, and the very essential 
logic of the situation demands that we wait not for 
any outward sign, but, with the possibility of doubt- 
ing open to us, voluntarily take the alternative of 
faith. Renouvier boldly avows the full conditions 
under which alone we can be right if freedom is 
true, and says: "Let our liberty pronounce on its 
own real existence." It and necessity being alike 
indemonstrable by any quasi-material process, must 
be postulated if taken at all. 

"I prefer to affirm my liberty and to aiBrm it by 
means of my liberty. . . . My moral and practical certi- 
tude begins logically by the certitude of my freedom, 
just as practically my freedom has always had to inter- 
vene in the constitution of my speculative certitude." 

Others need not decide in the same way, but let 
them confess, if their way is determinism, that un- 
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less they deduce it a priori from the existence of a 
metaphysical substance, they choose it just as our 
author chooses his way, because on the whole they 
prefer it. This fact is usually unconsciously smug- 
gled out of sight; but, concealed or expressed, it 
debars either side from protesting on grounds of 
logical method, or form of procedure, against the 
other. The protest must come from extra-logical 
considerations; and the ultimate decision of which 
side is right and which wrong shall only be reached 
ambulando or at the final integration of things, if at 
all. Of course, freedom thus carried into the very 
heart of our theoretic activity becomes the corneif- 
stone of our author's philosophy, and by its use he 
thinks ^^the minimum of faith produces the maxi- 
mum of result" 
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KENAN'S "DIALOGUES''^ 

[1876] 

"Encore une 6toile qui file; 
File, file, et disparaitT* 

This last production of a writer who at one time 
seemed, to say the least, the most exquisite literary 
genius of France, is really sad reading for any one 
who would gladly be assured that that country is 
robust and fertile still. It seems to us no less than 
an example of mental ruin — the last expression of 
a nature in which the seeds of insincerity and 
foppishness, which existed at the start alongside of 
splendid powers, have grown up like rank weeds 
and smothered the better possibilities. The dia- 
logues which form the only new part of the book 
are simply priggishness rampant, an indescribable 
unmanliness of tone compounded of a sort of his- 
trionically sentimental self-conceit, and a nerreless 
and boneless fear of what will become of the uni- 
verse if "I'homme vulgaire^' is allowed to go on. M, 
Benan's idea of Ood seems to be that of a power to 
whom one may successfully go like a tell-tale child 
and say: "Please, won't you make I'homme vul- 

[^ Review of Dialogues et FragmentB Philosophiques, by 
Ernest Renan, Paris, 1876. Reprinted with omissions from 
Nation, 1876, 2S, 78-79. Ed.] 
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gaire' stop?" As the latter waxes every day more 
fat and insolent, the belief in Ood burns dim, and 
is replaced by the idea of a kind of cold-blooded des- 
tiny whose inscrutable and inhuman purposes we 
are blindly serring, with at most the relief of mak- 
ing piquant guesses and epigrams as we go, about 
our Master and ourselves. 

The other papers in the volume show the same 
qualities and defects — sweetness of diction and 
delicacy of apprehension in detail, with vagueness, 
pretension, and deep ignorance of the subject 
where the subject is the history of philosophic 
thought. The best excuse one can make for them is 
that they are but half sincere. But, in a writer of 
Benan's peculiar pretensions, that is a fatal excuse. 
In his earlier writings all the suavities and many 
of the severities of language were employed in 
painting the distinction between the "dme d'^te," 
the "esprit honnSte," and the common man; how 
the latter was wedded to superficiality and pas- 
sive enjoyment, whilst the former found austere 
"joys of the soul" in the pursuit of wisdom 
and virtue. These surely imply sincerity. The 
gifted writer particularly congratulated himself 
on having preserved the vigor of his soul "dans 
un pays 6teint, en un si^le sans esp^ranee. • • • 
Consolons nous," he cried, "par nos chim^res, par 
notre noblesse, par notre d^dain !" "The true atheist 
is the frivolous man" is one of his early phrases 
which has been often quoted. But already in his 
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Antichrist, published after the Commune, he spoke 
of the summit of wisdom being the persuasion that 
at bottom all is vanity; and if this book be really 
half trifling, he would seem practically to have 
espoused that persuasion — ^in other words, to have 
become a frivolous man, or, according to his own 
definition, an atheist. Indeed, if one were to seek 
a single phrase which should define the essence of 
religion, it would be the phrase : all is not vanity. 
The solace and anaesthetic which lies in the conclu- 
sion of Ecclesiastes is good for many of us ; but M. 
Benan's ostentatious pretension to an exquisite sort 
of religious virtue has debarred him from the right 
to enjoy its comforts. That esprit vulgaire, Josh 
Billings, says that if you have f80,000 at interest, 
and own the house you live in, it is not much trouble 
to be a philosopher. M. Benan, after parading be- 
fore our envious eyes in fine weather the spectacle 
of a man savourer-ing his d6dain and enjoying the 
exquisitely voluptuous sensation of tasting his own 
spiritual pre-eminence, must not take it hard if we 
insist on a little more courage in him when the wind 
begins to blow. We do not know any better than he 
what the Democratic religion which is invading the 
Western world has in store for us. We dislike the 
^^Commune" as well as he ; but it is a fair presump- 
tion that the cards of humanity have not all been 
played out. And meanwhile, since no one has any 
authoritative information about the final upshot of 
things, and yet, since all men have a mighty desire 
to get on if they can, it cannot be too often repeated 
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that they will all use the practical standard in 
measuring the excellence of their brother men : not 
the man of the most delicate sensibility but he who 
on the whole is the most helpful man will be reck- 
oned the best man. The political or spiritual hero 
will always be the one who, when others crumbled, 
stood firm till a new order built itself around him ; 
who showed a way out and beyond where others 
could only see written "no thoroughfare/' M. 
Benan's dandified despair has nothing in common 
with this type. 
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LEWES'S "PHYSICAL BASIS OP MIKD''* 

[1877] ^ 

Thosb readers whom the superiority of the sec- 
ond volume of Mr. Lewes's Problems over the first 
has led to expect an even crescendo of excellence in 
that ponderous and somewhat pretentious publica- 
tiouy will be much disappointed after reading this 
third instalment. The diffuseness and damnable 
iteration are there as much as ever, but the new 
truths hang fire and fail to appear. It seems in- 
deed as if the author had started to write rather 
with a vague aspiration after some truth than a 
distinct apprehension of any, and were letting his 
pen run on in the persuasion that a great discovery 
would surely trickle out of it, if only the scythe of 
Chronos might not cut him short. This is truly an 
excellent way of making discoveries, but usually it 
is the discovery that we publish, while the process 
is suppressed. Mr. Lewes has given us the process 
in five hundred pages, and — ^let us charitably say — 
reserved the discovery for the next volume. Con- 
stantly he seems on the point of making it. An un- 

[' Opening paragraph of a reyiew of G. H. Lefwes's PhyHcal 
Ba8i8 of Mind, 1877, the aeqnel to the book reviewed above, 
p. 4. Reprinted with omissions from Nation, 1877, 25, 290. 
Ed.] 
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impeachable scaffolding of first principles is laid 
down^ the arguments seem to mass together like 
thunder-clouds, the air quivers with expectation, 
and we are sure that on turning the page the sacred 
rain will descend on our patient and thirsty souls, 
when lo ! a new chapter begins with a new statement 
of the first principles, adorned with fresh illustra- 
tions : we forget the event we felt ourselves led up 
to, the sky empties itself again, and we return to 
our original drought. Not that the first principles 
of Mr. Lewes are not admirable. They surely are. 
But the mind can no more feed on pure first prin- 
ciples than the body can live on pure nitrogen and 
carbon. Only the awiomata media are fertile, and 
lead to particular discoveries. It is a bad sign when 
a thinker keeps falling back on abstractions so true 
that all must applaud them, but so broad that they 
form quite as good a shelter for one doctrine as for 
another. What boots it when we are really curious 
to find some one elementary factor or law of living 
matter to be told that "life is the connexus of f unc- 
tions'*? Or if a psychologist is really puzzling his 
brain about very special and particular dif&culties, 
how can it profit him to be elaborately reminded by 
Mr. Lewes that confusion of terms is a great source 
of error, that we should everywhere keep account 
of special differences no less than fundamental 
identities, that property must never be confounded 
with function, that sensibility makes life a phe- 
nomenon of a higher order than mechanism, and 
the like? Kot, indeed, since reading Daniel De- 
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ronda have we been so annoyed by a writer^s redun- 
dancy, have we found ourselves so persistently 
seized by the button and moralized to when we were 
most impatient for the story to move along and for 
the author to effect something with his materials. 
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BEMABKS ON SPENCEE'S DEFINITION 
OF MIND AS COEEESPONDENCE ^ 

[1878] 

As a rule it may be said that, at a time when 
readers are so overwhelmed with work as they are 
at the present day, all purely critical and destruc- 
tive writing ought to be reprobated. The half-gods 
generally refuse to go, in spite of the ablest criti- 
cism, until the gods actually have arrived; but then, 
too, criticism is hardly needed. But there are cases 
in which every rule may be broken. ^^WhatV^ ex- 
claimed Voltaire, when accused of offering no sub- 
stitute for the Christianity he attacked, ^^je vous 
d4Uvre d^une Mte f^oce, et voUs me demandez par 
quoi je la remplacer Without comparing Mr. 
Spencer^s definition of Mind either to Christianity 
or to a ^^hHe f^roce/^ it may certainly be said to be 
very far-reaching in its consequences, and, accord- 
ed Reprinted from Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 1878, 12, 
1-18. The central idea of this essay is the teleologioal char- 
acter of mind. This idea may be said to he the germinal idea 
of James's psydiology, epistemology, and philosophy of religion. 
Of. WiU to Believe, p. 117 ("Reflex Action and Theism"), where 
this essay is referred to, with the remark that "the conceiying 
or theorizing facnMy . . . fonctions ewclusively for the $ake of 
ends that . . . are set by our emotional and practical snbjec- 
tiTity." Ba] 
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ing to certain standards, noxious; whilst probably 
a large proportion of those hard-headed readers who 
subscribe to the Popular Science Monthly and 
Nature, and whose sole philosopher Mr. Spencer is, 
are fascinated by it without being in the least aware 
what its consequences are. 

The defects of the formula are so glaring that I 
am surprised it should not long ago have been 
critically overhauled. The reader will readily 
recollect what it is. In part III of his Principles 
of Psychology,^ Mr. Spencer, starting from the sup- 
position that the most essential truth concerning 
mental evolution will be that which allies it to the 
evolution nearest akin to it, namely, that of Life, 
finds that the formula ^'adjustment of inner to 
oyster relations/^ which was the definition of life, 
comprehends also ^^the entire process of mental 
evolution." In a series of chapters of great appar- 
ent thoroughness and minuteness he shows how all 
the different grades of mental perfection are ex- 
pressed by the degree of extension of this adjust- 
ment, or, as he here calls it, "correspondence," in 
space, time, specialty, generality, and integration. 
The polyp's tentacles contract only to immediately 
present stimuli, and to almost all alike. The mam- 
mal will store up food for a day, or even for a sea- 
son ; the bird will start on its migration for a goal 
hundreds of miles away; the savage will sharpen 
his arrows to hunt next year's game; while the as- 
tronomer will proceed, equipped with all his instru- 
ct PubUshed In 1855. Ed.] 
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menta, to a point thousands of miles distant, there 
to watch, at a fixed day, hour, and minute, a transit 
of Venus or an eclipse of the Sun. 

The picture drawn is so vast and simple, it in- 
cludes such a multitude of details in its monotonous 
frame-work, that it is no wonder that readers of a 
passive turn of mind are, usually, more impressed 
by it than by any portion of the book. But on the 
slightest scrutiny its solidity begins to disappear. 
In the first place, one asks, what right has one, in a 
formula embracing professedly the "entire process 
of mental evolution," to mention only phenomena of 
cognition, and to omit all sentiments, all aesthetic 
impulses, all religious emotions and personal affec- 
tions? The ascertainment of outward fact consti- 
tutes only one species of mental activity. The genus 
contains, in addition to purely cognitive judg- 
ments, or judgments of the actual — ^judgments that 
things do, as a matter of fact, exist so or so — ^an 
immense number of emotional judgments: judg- 
ments of the ideal, judgments that things should 
exist thus and not so. How much of our mental 
life is occupied with this matter of a better or a 
worse? How much of it involves preferences or 
repugnances on our part? We cannot laugh at a 
joke, we cannot go to one theatre rather than an- 
other, take more trouble for the sake of our own 
child than our neighbor's ; we cannot long for vaca- 
tion, show our best manners to a foreigner, or pay 
our pew rent, without involving in the premises of 
our action some element which has nothing what- 
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ever to do with simply cognizing the actual, but 
which, out of alternative possible actuals, selects 
one and cognizes that as the ideal. In a word, 
"Mind," as we actually find it, contains all sorts 
of laws — those of logic, of fancy, of wit, of taste, 
decorum, beauty, morals, and so forth, as well as 
of perception of fact. Common sense estimates 
mental excellence by a combination of all these 
standards, and yet how few of them correspond to 
anything that actually is — they are laws of the 
Ideal, dictated by subjective interests pure and 
simple. Thus the greater part of Mind, quantita- 
tively considered, refuses to have anything to do 
with Mr. Spencer's definition. It is quite true that 
these ideal judgments are treated by him with great 
ingenuity and felicity at the close of his work — 
indeed, his treatment of them there seems to me to 
be its most admirable portion. But they are there 
handled as separate items having no connection 
with that extension of the "correspondence'' which 
is maintained elsewhere to be the all-sufScing law 
of mental growth. 

Most readers would dislike to admit without co- 
ercion that a law was adequate which obliged them 
to erase from literature (if by literature were 
meant anything worthy of the title of "mental 
product") all works except treatises on natural 
science, history, and statistics. Let us examine the 
reason that Mr. Spencer appears to consider co- 
ercive. 

It is this : That, since every process grows more 
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and more complicated as it develops^ more swarmed 
over by incidental and derivative conditions which 
disguise and adulterate its original simplicity^ the 
only way to discover its tme and essential form is 
to trace it back to its earliest beginning. There it 
will appear in its genuine character pure and un- 
defiled. Beligious, sasthetiC; and ethical judgments, 
having grown up in the course of evolution, by 
means that we can very plausibly divine, of course 
may be stripped off from the main stem of intelli- 
gence and leave that undisturbed. With a similar 
intent Mr. Tylor says: * Whatever throws light on 
the origin of a conception throws light on its 
validity." Thus, then, there is no resource but to 
appeal to the polyp, or whatever shows us the form 
of evolution just before intelligence, and what that, 
and only what that, contains will be the root and 
heart of the matter. 

But no sooner is the reason for the law thus enun- 
ciated than many objections occur to the reader. In 
the first place, the general principle seems to lead 
to absurd conclusions. If the embryologic line bf 
api>eal can alone teach us the genuine essences of 
things, if the polyp is to dictate our law of mind to 
ufl because he came first, where are we to stop? He 
must himself be treated in the same way. Back of 
him lay the not-yet-polyp, and, back of all, the uni- 
versal mother, fire-mist. To seek there for the 
reality, of course would reduce all thinking to 
nonentity, and, although Mr. Spencer would prob- 
ably not regard this conclusion as a redawtio ad 
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ahaurdiim of his principle^ since it would only be 
another path to his theory of the Unknowable, less 
systematic thinkers may hesitate. But, waiving for 
the moment the question of principle, let ns admit 
that relatively to our thought, at any rate, the 
polyp's thought is pure and undeflled. Does the 
study of the polyp lead us distinctly to Mr. Spen- 
cer's formula of correspondence? To begin with, if 
that formula be meant to include disinterested 
scientific curiosity, or "correspondence" in the 
sense of cognition, with no ulterior selfish end, the 
polyp gives it no countenance whatever. He is as 
innocent of scientific as of moral and sesthetic en- 
thusiasm; he is the most narrowly teleological of 
organisms; reacting, so far as he reacts at all, only 
for self-preservation. 

This leads us to ask what Mr. Spencer exactly 
means by the word correspondence. Without ex- 
planation, the word is wholly indeterminate. Ev- 
erything corresponds in some way with everything 
else that co-exists in the same world with it. But, 
as the formula of correspondence was originally 
derived from biology, we shall possibly find in our 
author's treatise on that science an exact definition 
of what he means by it. On seeking there, we find 
nowhere a definition, but numbers of synonyms. 
The inner relations are "adjusted," "conformed," 
"fitted," "related," to the outer. They must "meet" 
or *1)alance" them. There must be "concord" or 
"harmony" between them. Or, again, the organism 
must "counteract" the changes in the environment. 
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Bnt these words, too, are wholly indeterminate. 
The fox is most beautifully "adjusted'' to the 
hounds and huntsmen who pursue him; the lime- 
stone "meets" molecule by molecule the acid which 
corrodes it; the man is exquisitely "conformed" to 
the trichina which invades him, or to the typhus 
poison which consumes him; and the forests ^har- 
monize" incomparably with the fires that lay them 
low. Clearly, a further specification is required; 
and, although Mr. Spencer shrinks strangely from 
enunciating this specification, he everywhere works 
his formula so as to imply it in the clearest manner. 

Influence on physical well-being or survival is 
hiB implied criterion of the rank of mental action. 
The moth which flies into the candle, instead of 
away from it, "fails," in Spencer's words (vol. I, 
p. 409), to "correspond" with its environment; but 
clearly, in this sense, pure cognitive inference of the 
existence of heat after a perception of light would 
not sufSce to constitute correspondence; while a 
moth which, on feeling the light, should merely 
vaguely fear to approach it, but have no proper 
image of the heat, would "correspond." So that the 
Spencerian formula, to mean anything definite at 
all, must, at least, be re- written as follows : "Bight 
or intelligent mental action consists in the estab- 
lishment, corresponding to outward relations, of 
such inward relations and reactions as wiU favor 
the survival of the thinker, or, at least, his physical 
well-being." 

Such a definition as this is precise, but at the 
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same time it is frankly teleological. It explicitly 
postulates a distinction between mental action pure 
and simple, and right mental action; and further- 
more, it proposes, as criteria of this latter, certain 
ideal ends — those of physical prosperity or sur- 
vival, which are pure subjective interests on the ani- 
mal's part, brought with it upon the scene and cor- 
responding to no Nation already there.^ No men- 
tal action is right or intelligent which fails to fit 
this standard. No correspondence can pass muster 
till it shows its subservience to these ends. Corre- 
sponding itself to no actual outward thing; refer- 
ring merely to a future which may be, but which 
these interests now say shall be ; purely ideal, in a 
word, they judge, dominate, determine all corre- 

^ These interests are the real a priori element in cognition. 
By saying that their pleasures and pains have nothing to do 
with correspondence, I Inean simply this: To a large number 
of terms in the environment there may be inward correlatiyes 
of a neutral sort as regards feeling. The "correspondence" is 
already there. But, now, suppose some to be accented with 
pleasure, others with pain ; that is a fact additional to the cor- 
respondence, a fact with no outward correlative. But it im- 
mediately orders the correspondences in this way: tiiat the 
pleasant or interesting items are singled out, dwelt upon, de- 
veloped into th^r farther connections, whilst the unpleasant or 
insipid ones are ignored or suppressed. The future of the 
Mind's development is thus mapped out in advance by the way 
in which the lines of pleasure and pain run. The interests pre- 
cede the outer relations noticed. Take the utter absence of 
response of a dog or a savage to the greater mass of environing 
relations. How can you alter it unless you previously awaken 
an interest — i.e., produce a susceptibility to intellectual pleas- 
ure in certain modes of cognitive exercise? Interests, then, 
are an all-essential factor which no writer pretending to give 
an account of mental evolution has a right to neglect 
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spondences between the inner and the outer. Which 
is as much as to say that mere correspondence with 
the outer world is a notion on which it is wholly 
impossible to base a definition of mental action. 
Mr. Spencer's occult reason for leaving unexpressed 
the most important part of the definition he works 
with probably lies in its apparent implication of 
subjective spontaneity. The mind^ according to his 
philosophy^ should be pure product, absolute deri- 
vative from the non-mental. To make it dictate 
conditions, bring independent interests into the 
game which may determine what we shall call cor- 
respondence, and what not, might, at first sight, 
appear contrary to the notion of evolution which 
forbids the introduction at any point of an abso- 
lutely new factor. In what sense the existence of 
survival interest does postulate such a factor we 
shall hereafter see. I think myself that it is pos- 
sible to express all its outward results in non 
mental terms. But the unedifying look of the thing, 
its simulation of an independent mental teleology, 
seems to have frightened Mr. Spencer here, as else 
where, away from a serious scrutiny of the facts. 
But let us be indulgent to his timidity, and assume 
that survival was all the while a "mental reserva- 
tion'' with him, only excluded from his formula by 
reason of the comforting sound it might have to 
Philistine ears. 

We should then have, as the embodiment of the 
highest ideal perfection of mental development, a 
creature of superb cognitive endowments, from 
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whose piercing perceptions no fact was too minute 
or too remote to escape; whose all-embracing fore- 
sight no contingency could find unprepared ; whose 
invincible flexibility of resource no array of out- 
ward onslaught could overpower; but in whom all 
these gifts were swayed by the single passion of love 
of life, of survival at any price. This determination 
filling his whole energetic being, consciously real- 
ized, intensified by meditation, becomes a fixed idea, 
would use all the other faculties as its means, and, 
if they ever flagged, would by its imperious intensity 
spur them and hound them on to ever fresh exer- 
tions and achievements. There can be no doubt 
that, if such an incarnation of earthly prudence 
existed, a race of beings in whom this monotonously 
narrow passion for self-preservation were aided by 
every cognitive gift, they would soon be kings of 
all the earth. All known human races would wither 
before their breath, and be as dust beneath their 
conquering feet. 

But whether any Spencerian would hail with 
hearty joy their advent is another matter. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Spencer would not; while the common 
sense of mankind would stand aghast at the 
thought of them. Why does common opinion abhor 
such a being? Why does it crave greater "rich- 
ness'' of nature in its mental ideal? Simply be- 
cause, to common sense, survival is only one out of 
many interests — primvs inter pares, perhaps, but 
still in the midst of peers. What are these inter- 
ests? Most men would reply that they are all that 
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makes survival worth securing. The social aflfec- 
tionS; all the various forms of play, the thrilling in- 
timations of art, the delights of philosophic con- 
templation, the rest of religious emotion, the joy of 
moral self-approbation, the charm of fancy and of 
wit — some or all of these are absolutely required to 
make the notion of mere existence tolerable; and 
individuals who, by their special powers, satisfy 
these desires are protected by their fellows and en- 
abled to survive, though their mental constitution 
should in other respects be lamentably ill-^'ad- 
justed*' to the outward world. The story-teller, the 
musician, the theologian, the actor, or even the mere 
charming fellow, have never lacked means of sup- 
port, however helpless they might individually have 
been to conform with those outward relations which 
we know as the powers of nature. The reason is 
very plain. To the individual man, as a social be- 
ing, the interests of his fellow are a part of his en- 
vironment. If his powers correspond to the wants 
of this social environment, he may survive, even 
though he be ill-adapted to the natural or "outer" 
environment. But these wants are pure subjective 
ideals, with nothing outward to correspond to 
them. So that, as far as the individual is concerned, 
it becomes necessary to modify Spencer's survival 
formula still further, by introducing into the term 
environment a reference, not only to existent 
things^ but also to ideal wants. It would have 

[^Tbe word ''non-existent" has been omitted as being due, 
apiMirently, to a misprint Ed.] 
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to run in some such way as this : ^^xcellence of the 
individual mind consists in the establishment of 
inner relations more and more extensively con- 
formed to the outward facts of nature^ and to the 
ideal wants of the individual's fellows, but all of 
such a character as will promote survival or physi- 
cal prosperity." 

But here, again, common sense will meet us with 
an objection. Mankind desiderate certain qualities 
in the individual which are incompatible with his 
chance of survival being a maximum. Why do we 
all so eulogize and love the heroic, recklessly gen- 
erous, and disinterested type of character? These 
qualities certainly imperil the survival of their pos- 
sessor. The reason is very plain. Even if headlong 
courage, pride, and martyr-spirit do ruin the in- 
dividual, they benefit the community as a whole 
whenever they are displayed by one of its members 
against a competing tribe. ^^It is death to you, but 
fun for us." Our interest in having the herx) as he 
is, plays indirectly into the hands of our survival, 
though not of his. 

This explicit acknowledgment of the survival in- 
terests of the tribe, as accounting for many inter- 
ests in the individual which seem at first sight 
either unrelated to survival or at war with it, seems, 
after all, to bring back unity and simplicity into the 
Spencerian formula. Why, the Spencerian may 
ask, may not all the luxuriant foliage of ideal inter- 
ests — ^aesthetic, philosophic, theologic, and the rest — 
which co-exist along with that of survival, be pres- 
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ent in the tribe and so form part of the individual'^ 
environment, merely by virtue of the fact that they 
minister in an indirect way to the survival of the 
tribe as a whole? The disinterested scientific ap- 
petite of cognition, the sacred philosophic love of 
consistency, the craving for luxury and beauty, the 
passion for amusement, may all find their proper 
significance as processes of mind, strictly so-called, 
in the incidental utilitarian discoveries which flow 
from the energy they set in motion. Conscience, 
thoroughness, purity, love of truth, susceptibility 
to discipline, eager delight in fresh impressions, al- 
though none of them are traits of Intelligence in se, 
may thus be marks of a general mental energy, 
without which victory over nature and over other 
human competitors would be impossible. And, as 
victory means survival, and survival is the criterion 
of Intelligent ^^Correspondence," these qualities, 
though not expressed in the fundamental law of 
mind, may yet have been all the while understood 
by Mr. Spencer to form so many secondary conse- 
quences and corollaries of that law. 

But here it is decidedly time to take our stand 
and refuse our aid in propping up Mr. Spencer's 
definition by any further good-natured transla- 
tions and supplementary contributions of our own. 
It is palpable at a glance that a mind whose sur- 
vival interest could only be adequately secured by 
such a wasteful array of energy squandered on side 
issues would be immeasurably inferior to one like 
that which we supposed a few pages back, in which 
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the monomania of tribal preservation shonld be the 
one all-devouring passion. 

Surely there is nothing in the essence of intelli- 
gence which should oblige it forever to delude itself 
as to its own ends^ and to strive towards a goal suc- 
cessfully only at the cost of consciously appearing 
to have far other aspirations in view. 

A furnace which should produce along with its 
metal fifty different varieties of ash and slag, a 
planing-mill whose daily yield in shavings far ex- 
ceeded that in boards, would rightly be pronounced 
inferior to one of the usual sort, even though more 
energy should be displayed in its working, and at 
moments some of that energy be directly effective. 
If ministry to survival be the sole criterion of men- 
tal excellence, then luxury and amusement, Shake- 
speare, Beethoven, Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, stel- 
lar spectroscopy, diatom markings, and nebular 
hypotheses are by-products on too wasteful a scale. 
The slag-heap is too big — ^it abstracts more energy 
than it contributes to the ends of the machine ; and 
every serious evolutionist ought resolutely to bend 
his attention henceforward to the reduction in num- 
ber and amount of these outlying interests, and the 
diversion of the energy they absorb into purely pru- 
dential channels. 

Here, then, is our dilemma: One man may say 
that the law of mental development is dominated 
solely by the principle of conservation; another, 
that richness is the criterion of mental evolution; 
a third, that pure cognition of the actual is the es- 
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sence of worthy thinking — ^but who shall pretend 
to decide which is right? The umpire would have 
to bring a standard of his own upon the scene^ 
which would be just as subjectiye and personal as 
the standards used by the contestants. And yet 
some standard there must be, if we are to attempt 
to define in any way the worth of different mental 
manifestations. 

Is it not already clear to the reader's mind that 
the whole difSculty in making Mr. Spencer's law 
work lies in the fact that it is not really a constitu- 
tiye, but a regulative, law of thought which he is 
erecting, and that he does not frankly say so? Every 
law of Mind must be either a law of the cogitatum 
or a law of the cogitandum. If it be a law in the 
sense of an analysis of what we do think, then it 
will include error, nonsense, the worthless as well 
as the worthy, metaphysics, and mythologies as well 
as scientific truths which mirror the actual en- 
vironment. But such a law of the cogitatum is 
already well known. It is no other than the asso- 
ciation of ideas according to their several modes; 
or, rather, it is this association definitively per- 
fected by the inclusion of the teleological factor of 
interest by Mr. Hodgson in the fifth chapter of his 
masterly "Time and Space." 

That Mr. Spencer, in the part of his work which 
we are considering, has ^o such law as this in view 
is evident from the fact that he has striven to give 
an original formulation to such a law in another 
part of his book, in that chapter, namely, on the 
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assodability of relations^ in the first volume, where 
the apperception of times and places, and the sup- 
pression of association by similarity, are made to 
explain the facts in a way whose operose ineptitude 
has puzzled many a simple reader. 

Now, every living man would instantly define 
right thinking as thinking in correspondence with 
reality. But Spencer, in saying that right thought 
is that which conforms to existent outward rela- 
tions, and this exclusively, undertakes to decide 
what the reality is. In other words, under cover of 
an apparently formal definition he really smuggles 
in a material definition of the most far-reaching im- 
port. For the Stoic, to whom vivere convetUenter 
naturw was also the law of mind, the reality was an 
archetypal Nature; for the Christian, whose mental 
law is to discover the will of God, and make one's 
actions correspond thereto, that is the reality. In 
fact, the philosophic problem which all the ages 
have been trying to solve in order to make thought 
in some way correspond with it, and which dis- 
believers in philosophy call insoluble, is just that : 
What is the reality? All the thinking, all the con- 
flict of ideals, going on in the world at the present 
moment is in some way tributary to this quest. To 
attempt, therefore, with Mr. Spencer, to decide the 
matter merely incidentally, to forestall discussion 
by a definition — ^to carry the position by surprise, 
in a word — is a proceeding savoring more of piracy 
than philosophy. No, Spencer's definition of what 
We ought to think cannot be suffered to lurk in am- 
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brush ; it must stand out explicitly with the rest^ and 
expect to be challenged and give an account of 
itself like any other ideal norm of thought. 

We hare seen how he seems to vacillate in his de- 
termination of it. At one time^ ^^scientiflc'' thought, 
mere passive mirroring of outward nature, purely 
registrative cognition ; at another time, thought in 
the exclusive service of survival, would seem to be 
his ideal. Let us consider the latter ideal first, since 
it has the polyp's authority in its favor : "We must 
survive — that end must regulate all our thought.'' 
The poor man who said to Talleyrand, "JZ faut hien 
que je viveT expressed it very well. But criticise 
this ideal, or transcend it as Talleyrand did by his 
cool reply, Ve n'en vols pas la necessiU/^ and it can 
say nothing more for itself. A priori it is a mere 
brute teleological afSrmation on a par with all 
others. Vainly you should hope to prove it to a 
person bent on suicide, who has but the one long- 
ing — to escape, to cease. Vainly you would argue 
with a Buddhist or a German pessimist, for they 
feel the full imperious strength of the desire, but 
have an equally profound persuasion of its essential 
wrongness and mendacity. Vainly, too, would you 
talk to a Christian, or even to any believer in the 
simple creed that the deepest meaning of the world 
is moral. For they hold that mere conformity with 
the outward — ^worldly success and survival — ^is not 
the absolute and exclusive end. In the failures to 
"adjust" — ^in the rubbish-heap, according to Spen- 
cer — ^lies, for them, the real key to the truth — ^the 
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sole mission of life being to teach that the outward 
actual is not the whole of being. 

And now — ^if, falling back on the scientific ideal^ 
you say that to know is the one fcXo? of intelli- 
gence — not only will the inimitable Turkish cadi in 
Layard's Nineyeh praise God in your face that he 
seeks not that which he requires not, and ask, * Will 
much knowledge create thee a double belly?" — ^not 
only may I, if it please me, legitimately refuse to 
stir from my fool's paradise of theosophy and mys- 
ticism, in spite of all your calling (since, after all, 
your true knowledge and my pious feeling haye 
alike nothing to back them save their seeming good 
to our respective personalities) — ^not only this, but 
to the average sense of mankind, whose ideal of 
mental nature is best expressed by the word ^^rich- 
ness," your statistical and cognitive intelligence 
will seem insufferably narrow, dry, tedious, and 
unacceptable. 

The truth appears to be that every individual man 
may, if it please him, set up his private categori- 
cal imperative of what rightness or excellence in 
thought shall consist in, and these different ideals, 
instead of entering upon the scene armed with a 
warrant — whether derived from the polyp or from 
a transcendental source — appear only as so many 
brute affirmations left to fight it out upon the chess- 
board among themselves. They are, at best, postu- 
lates, each of which must depend on the general 
consensus of experience as a whole to bear out its 
validity. The formula which proves to have the 
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most massiye destiny will be the true one. But this 
is a point which can only be solyed ambulando, and 
not by any a priori definition. The attempt to fore- 
stall the decision is free to all to make^ but all make 
it at their risk. Our respectiye hypotheses and post- 
ulates help to shape the coarse of thought, but the 
only thing which we all agree in assuming is, that 
thought will be coerced away from them if they are 
wrong. If Spencer to-day says, "Bow to the ac- 
tual," whilst Swinburne spurns "compromise with 
the nature of things," I exclaim, ^^Fiat juatitia, 
pereat mundus/^ and Mill says, "To hell I will go, 
rather than ^adjust' myself to an evil God," what 
umpire can there be between us but the future? The 
idealists and the empiricists confront each other 
like Ouelphs and Ohibellines, but each alike waits 
for adoption, as it were, by the course of events. 

In other words, we are all fated to be a priori 
teleologists whether we will or not. Interests 
which we bring with us, and simply posit or take 
our stand upon, are the very fiour out of which our 
mental dough is kneaded. The organism of thought, 
from the vague dawn of discomfort or ease in the 
polyp to the intellectual joy of Laplace among his 
formulas, is teleological through and through. Not 
a cognition occurs but feeling is there to comment 
on it, to stamp it as of greater or less worth. 
Spencer and Plato are ejusdem farinw. To attempt 
to hoodwink teleology out of sight by saying noth- 
ing about it, is the vainest of procedures. Spencer 
merely takes sides with the teXo^ he happens to 
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prefer, whether it be that of physical well-being or 
that of cognitive registration. He represents a par- 
ticular teleology. Well might teleology (had she 
a voice) exclaim with Emerson's Brahma: 

^'If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass and turn again. 



"TLey reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt,'' etc. 

But now a scientific man, feeling something un- 
canny in this omnipresence of a teleological factor 
dictating how the mind shall correspond — an in- 
terest seemingly tributary to nothing non-mental 
— ^may ask us what we meant by saying sometime 
back that in one sense it is perfectly possible to 
express the existence of interests in non-mental 
terms. We meant simply this : That the reactions 
or outward consequences of the interests could be 
so expressed. The interest of survival which has 
hitherto been treated as an ideal should-be, presid- 
ing from the start and marking out the way in 
which an animal must react, is, from an outward 
and physical point of view, nothing more than an 
objective future implication of the reaction (if it 
occurs) as an actual fact. If the animal's brain 
acts fortuitously in the right way, he survives. His 
young do the same. The reference to survival in 
no way preceded or conditioned the intelligent act; 
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but the fact of surviyal was merely bound up with 
it as an incidental consequence, and may, therefore, 
be called accidental, rather than instrumental, to 
the production of intelligence. It is the same with 
all other interests. They are pleasures and pains 
incidentally implied in the worMilgs of the nervous 
mechanism, and, therefore, in their ultimate origin, 
non-mental; for the idiosyncrasies of our nervous 
centres are mere "spontaneous variations," like any 
of those which form the ultimate data for Darwin's 
theory. A brain which functions so as to insure 
survival may, therefore, be called intelligent in no 
other sense than a tooth, a limb, or a stomach, 
which should serve the same end — the sense, 
namely, of appropriate ; as when we say "that is an 
intelligent device," meaning a device fitted to secure 
a certain end which we assume. If nirvana were 
the end, instead of survival, then it is true the 
means would be different, but in both cases alike 
the end would not precede the means, or even be 
coeval with them, but depend utterly upon them, 
and follow them in point of time. The fox's cunning 
and the hare's speed are thus alike creations of the 
non-mental. The ^eXo? they entail is no more an 
agent in one case than another, since in both alike 
it is a resultant. Spencer, then, seems justified in 
not admitting it to appear as an irreducible ulti- 
mate factor of Mind, any more than of Body. 

This position is perfectly unassailable so long as 
one describes the phenomena in this manner from 
without. The fiXog in that case can only be hypo- 
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thetically^ not imperativelyy stated: {/ such and 
such be the end^ then such brain functions are the 
most intelligent, just as such and such digestive 
functions are the most appropriate. But such and 
such cannot be declared m the end, except by the 
commenting mind Of an outside spectator. The 
organs themselves, in their working at any instant, 
cannot but be supposed indifFerent as to what prod- 
uct they are destined fatally to bring forth, cannot 
be imagined whilst fatally producing one result to 
have at the same time a notion of a different result 
which should be their truer end, but which they are 
unable to secure. 

Nothing can more strikingly show, it seems to me^ 
the essential difference between the point of view 
of consciousness and that of outward existence. We 
can describe the latter only in teleological terms, 
hypothetically, or else by the addition of a sup- 
posed contemplating mind which measures what it 
sees going on by its private teleological standard, 
and judges it intelligent. But consciousness itself 
is not merely intelligent in this sense. It is intelli- 
gent intelligence. It seems both to supply the 
means and the standard by which they are meas- 
ured. It not only serves a final purpose, but brings 
a final purpose — ^posits, declares it. This purpose 
is not a mere hypothesis — ^Hf survival is to occur, 
then brain must so perform," etc. — ^but an impera- 
tive decree : "Survival shall occur, and, therefore, 
brain must so perform!" It seems hopelessly im- 
possible to formulate anything of this sort in non- 
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mental terms^ and this is why I must still contend 
that the phenomena of subjectiye "interest/Vas soon 
as the animal consciously realizes the latter, ap- 
pears upon the scene as an absolutely new factor, 
which we can only suppose to be latent thitherto 
in the physical environment by crediting the physi- 
cal atoms, etc., each with a consciousness of its own, 
approving or condemning its motions. 

This, then, must be our conclusion : That no law 
of the cogitandum, no normative receipt for excel- 
lence in thinking, can be authoritatively promul- 
gated. The only formal canon that we can apply 
to mind which is unassailable is the barren truism 
that it must think rightly. We can express this in 
terms of correspondence by saying that thought 
must correspond with truth ; but whether that truth 
be actual or ideal is left undecided. 

We have seen that the invocation of the polyp 
to decide for us that it is actual (apart from the 
fact that he does not decide in that way) is based 
on a principle which refutes itself if consistently 
carried out. Spencer's formula has crumbled into 
utter worthlessness in our hands, and we have noth- 
ing to replace it by except our several individual 
hypotheses, convictions, and beliefs. Far from 
being vouched for by the past, these are verified 
only by the future. They are all of them, in some 
sense, laws of the ideal. They have to keep house 
together, and the weakest goes to the wall. The 
survivors constitute the right way of thinking. 
While the issue is still undecided, we can only call 
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them our prepossessions. But, decided or not^ 
"go in" we each must for one set of interests or an- 
other. The question for each of us in the battle of 
life is, "Can we come out with it?" Some of these 
interests admit to-day of little dispute. Surviyal, 
physical well-being, and undistorted cognition of 
what is, will hold their ground. But it is truly 
strange to see writers like Messrs. Huxley and 
Clifford, who show themselves able to call most 
things in question, unable, when it comes to the 
interest of cognition, to touch it with their solvent 
doubt. They assume some mysterious imperative 
laid upon the mind, declaring that the infinite ascer- 
tainment of facts is its supreme duty, which he 
who evades is a blasphemer and child of shame. 
And yet these authors can hardly have failed to 
reflect, at some moment or other, that the disin- 
terested love of information, and still more the love 
of consistency in thought (that true scientific 
cdstrtLs)y and the ideal fealty to Truth (with a 
capital T), are all so many particular forms of 
SBsthetic interest, late in their evolution, arising 
in conjunction with a vast number of similar sss- 
thetic interests, and bearing with them no a priori 
mark of being worthier than these. If we may 
doubt one, we may doubt all. How shall I say that 
knowing fact with Messrs. Huxley and Clifford is 
a better use to put my mind to than feeling good 
with Me8Si*s. Moody and Sankey, unless by slowly 
and painfully finding out that in the long run it 
works best? 
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I, for my part, cannot escape the consideration^ 
forced npon me at every turn, that the knower is 
not simply a mirror floating with no foot-hold any- 
where, and passively reflecting an order that he 
comes npon and finds simply existing. The knower 
is an actor, and co-efflcient of the truth on one side, 
whilst on the other he registers the truth which he 
helps to create. Mental interests, hypotheses, 
postulates, so far as they are bases for human 
action — ^action which to a great extent transforms 
the world — ^help to make the truth which they de- 
clare. In other words, there belongs to mind, from 
its birth upward, a spontaneity, a vote. It is in the 
game, and not a mere looker-on ; and its judgments 
of the should'be, its ideals, cannot be peeled off 
from the body of the cogitandum as if they were ex- 
crescences, or meant, at most, survival. We know 
so little about the ultimate nature of things, or of 
ourselves, that it would be sheer folly dogmatically 
to say that an ideal rational order may not be real. 
The only objective criterion of reality is coercive- 
ness, in the long run, over thought Objective facts, 
Spencer's outward relations, are real only because 
they coerce sensation. Any interest which should 
be coercive on the same massive scale would be 
eodem jure real. By its very essence, the reality of 
a thought is proportionate to the way it grasps us. 
Its intensity, its seriousness — its interest, in a word 
— taking these qualities, not at any given instant, 
but as shown by the total upshot of experience. If 
judgments of the shoutd-he are fated to grasp us in 
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this way, they are what "correspond." The ancients 
placed the conception of Fate at the bottom of 
things — deeper than the gods themselyes. "The 
fate of thought," utterly barren and indeterminate 
as such a formula is, is the only unimpeachable reg- 
ulative Law of Mind. 
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IX 

QUELQUES CONSIDEBATIONS SUB LA 
METHODE SUBJECTIVE' 

[1878] 
AxTX B^ACTBURS DB LA CHtique philosopJiique 

Messieurs, 

Depuis longtemps d6jk, quand des id6es noites, 
pessimisme, fatalisme, etc., me viennent obs6der, 
j'ai Phabitude de m'en d6barrasser par nn raison- 
nement fort simple, et tellement d'accord ayec les 
prmcipes de la philosophie k laqnelle Totre revue 
est consacr^e, que je m'6tonne presque de ne Tavoip 
pas encore rencontr6 totidem verbis dans quelqu^un 
de vos cahiers hebdomadaires. J^ose tous le sou- 
mettre. 

n Skagit de sayoir si Von est en droit de repousser 
une thSorie cowfinnie en apparence par un nombre 
iris-considerable de faits objectifs, uniquement 
parce qu^elle ne ripond point d nos preferences in- 
tirieures. 

P Reprinted from Critique Philoaophique, 1878, 6me aim6e, 
t, 407-113. The present article is a brief preliminary state- 
ment of matters afterwards discussed in "Rationality, Activity 
and Faith/' first published in the Princeton Review in 1882, 
and later reprinted in the Will to Believe, Of. below, p. 83, 
note. The early date of the composition of this communication, 
and its flattering reception by Renouvier, show that James's 
interests and fame were from the beginning of his career identi- 
fied with that philosophical tendency which culminated in his 
Pragmatism, See above, p. 43, note. Ed.] 
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On n'a pas ce droits nons disent les hommes qui 
cultiyent aujourd^hui les sciences, ou du moins 
presque tons, et tons les positivistes. Bepousser 
une conclusion par ce seul motif qu'elle contrarie 
nos sentiments intimes et nos d6sirs, c'est faire 
emploi de la m6thode subjectiye; et la m^thode 
subjective, k les en croire, est le p6ch6 originel de la 
science, la racine de toutes les erreurs scientiflques. 
Suiyant eux, loin d'aller oil le portent ses attraits, 
I'homme qui cherche la y6rit6 doit se r6duire k la 
simple condition d'instrument enregistreur, faire de 
sa conscience de sayant une sorte de f euille blanche 
et de surface morte, sur laquelle la r6alit6 ext6rieure 
yiendrait se retracer sans alteration ni courbure. 

Je nie absolument la 16gitimit6 d'un tel parti pris 
Chez ceux qui pr6tendent le poser en rSgle uniyer- 
selle de la m6thode. Cette rSgle est bonne k appli- 
quer k un ordre de recherches, mais elle est d6nu6e 
de yaleur, elle est m6me absurde, dans un autre 
ordre de y6rit6s {\ trouyer. Rejeter rigoureusement 
la m6thode subjectiye partout oil la y6rit6 existe en 
dehors de mon action et se determine ayec certitude 
ind6pendamment de tout ce que je peux d6sirer ou 
craindre, rien de plus sage. Ainsi, les faits acquis 
de I'histoire, les mouyements f uturs des astres sont 
dte maintenant d^termin^s, soit qu'ils me plaisent 
ou non comme ils sont ou seront. Mes preferences 
ici sont impuissantes k produire ou k modifier les 
choses et ne pourraient qu'obscurcir mon jugement 
Je dois r^soltlment leur imposer silence. 

Mais il est une classe de faits dont la mati^re n'est 
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point ainsi constitu^ ou flx6e d'avance, — des faits 
qui ne sent pas donfi4s. — Je fais une ascension 
alpestre. Je me-tronye dans un mauyais pas dont 
je ne peux sortir que par un saut hardi et dange- 
reux, et ee saut, je voudrais le pouyoir faire, mais 
j'ignore, faute d'expMence, si j'en aurai la force. 
Supposons que j'emploie la m^thode subjectiye : je 
crois ce que je desire; ma confiance me donne des 
forces et rend possible ce qui, sans elle, ne Vett 
peut-fitre pas '6t6. Je f ranchis done Pespace et me 
Yoilii hors de danger. Mais supposons que je sois 
dispose h nier ma capacity, par ce motif qu^elle ne 
m'a pas encore 6t6 d^montrte par ce genre d'ex- 
ploits : alors je balance, j'h6site, et tant et tant qu'Ji 
la fin, affaibli et tremblant, r^uit k prendre un 
flan de pur d^espoir, je manque mon coup et je 
tombe dans I'abime. En pareil cas, quoi qu'il en 
puisse adyenir, je ne serai qu'un sot si je ne crois 
pas ce que je d^re, car ma croyance se trouye 6tre 
une condition prfliminaire, indispensable de Fac- 
complissement de son objet qu'elle afflrme. Croyant 
k mes forces, je m^flance; le r^sultat donne raison 
k ma croyance, la vMfie; c'est alors seulement 
qu'elle dement vraie, mais alors on pent dire aussi 
qu'elle ^tait vraie. II y a done des cas oil une croy- 
ance crie sa propre vMficaUon. Ne croyez pas, 
yous aurez raison; et, en effet, yous tomberez dans 
Pabime. Croyez, yous aurez encore raison, car yous 
yous sauyerez. Toute la diff6rence entre les deux 
cas, c'est que le second yous est fort ayantageux. 
D^ que j'admets qu'une certaine altematiye 
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existe, et que I'option pour moi n'est possible qu^h 
ce prix que je yeuille f oumir une contribution per- 
sonnelle ; dte que je reconnais que cette contribution 
persqnnelle depend d'un certain degr6 d'6nergie sub- 
jectiye, qui lui-m6me a besoin, pour se r6aliser, d'un 
certain degr6 de foi dans le r^sultat^ et qu'ainsi 
Tavenir possible repose sur la croyance actuelle^ je 
dois voir en quelle absurdity profonde je tomberais 
en Youlant bannir la m^thode subjective^ la foi de 
Tesprit. Sur I'existence actuelle de cette foi, la 
possibility de Pavenir se f onde. Cette foi pent trom- 
per, trds-bien. Les efforts dont elle me rend ca- 
pable peuyent ne pas aboutir h cr6er un ordre de 
choses qu'elle entrevoit et voudrait determiner; 
YoUh qui est dit. Eh bien ! ma vie est manqu^e, c'est 
indubitable ; mais la vie de M. Huxley, par exemple, 
— de M. Huxley, qui 6criTait derniferement : "Croire 
parce qu'on voudrait croire serait faire preuve de 
la demiSre immoralit6^^,— cette vie ne serait-elle 
pas tout aussi manqu6e, s'il se trouvait par hasard 
que la croyance qu'il voudrait proscrire comme 
d6nu4e de garantie objective fftt en definitive la 
vraie! 

Le cas est toujours possible. Quoi qu'on fasse, 
en ce jeu qu'on appelle la vie, qu^on croie, qu'on 
doute, qu'on nie, on est ^galement expose k perdre. 
Est-ce une raison pour ne pas jouer? Non, 6vi- 
demment ; mais puisque ce qu'on perd est une quan- 
tite fixe (on ne fait aprds tout que payer de sa per- 
sonne), c'est une raison de s'assurer, par tons les 
moyens legitimes qu'on a, qu'au cas que Ton gagne, 
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le gain soit un maximum. Si^ par exemple^ on peut^ 
en croyant^ augmenter le grand Men qu'on ponrsxdt, 
le prix possible, Toilk nne raison de croire. 

Or, il en est pr6eis6ment ainsi tonehant plusieurs 
de ces questions universelles, qui sont les probl^mes 
de la philosophie. Prenons celle du pessimisme. 
Sans 6tre arriv6 partout k r6tat de dogme philo- 
sophique, comme nous le yoyons en AUemagne, le 
pessimisme pose h tout penseur un s^rieux pro- 
bldme : A quoi bon la vie? ou, comme on dit yulgaire- 
ment, le jeu en yauMl la chandelle? Si on prend 
parti pour la r^ponse pessimiste, que gagne-t-on k 
avoir raison? Pas grand'chose, assur^ment. Au 
contraire, on gagne un maximum, au cas qu'on ait 
raison en d6cidant en faveur de Topinion qui tient 
que le monde est bon. Que pouTons-nous f aire pour 
que ee monde soit bon? y contribuer de notre part; 
et comment une contribution minime peut-elle chan- 
ger la yaleur d'un total si grand? en ce qu'elle est 
d'une qualiU incomparablement sup6rieure. Telle 
est la quality des f aits de la vie morale. 

Boit M la masse des faits ind6pendants de moi, 
et soit r ma reaction propre, le contingent des faits 
qui d6rivent de mon activity personnelle. M con- 
tient, nous le savons^ une somme immense de ph6- 
nom^nes de besoin, mis^re, yieillesse, douleur, et de 
choses faites pour inspirer le d^goftt et Pefifroi. II 
se pourrait alors que r se produislt comme une r6ac- 
tion du d6sespoir, ttt un acte de suicide, par ex- 
emple, Jf + r^ la totality ayec ce qui me conceme, 
repr^senterait done un 4tat de choses mauyais de 
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tout point. Nnl rayon dans cette nuit. Le pes- 
fidmisme; dans cette hypothSse, se trouve parachevd 
par mon acte lui-m£me, derive de ma croyance. Le 
YoUk fait, et j'avais raison de Tafflrmer. 

Supposons, an contraire, qne le sentiment dn mal 
contenn dans M, an lien de me d^onrager, n'ait 
fait qn'accroitre ma resistance int^rienre. Cette 
f ois ma reaction sera Foppos^ dn d^sespoir ; r con- 
tiendra patience, conrage, d6vonement, foi k Tin- 
visible, tontes les yertns h6roiqnes et les joies qni 
d^onlent de ces vertns. Or, c'est nn fait d'ex- 
p^rience, et I'empirisme ne pent le contester, qne 
de telles joies sont d'nne valenr incomparable anprte 
des jonissances pnrement passives qni se tronvent 
exclnes par le fait de la constitntion de M telle 
qn'elle est. Si done il est vrai que le bonhenr moral 
est le plus grand bonhenr actnellement connn; si, 
d^autre part, la constitntion de M, par le mal qn'il 
contient et la reaction qu'il provoque, estla condition 
de ce bonhenr, n'est-il pas clair qne M est an moins 
susceptible d'appartenir an meillenr des mondes? 
Je dis susceptible senlement, parce qne tout depend 
du caractdre de r. M en soi est ambign, capable, 
selon le complement qn'il recevra, de flgnrer dans 
nn pessimisme on dans nn optimisme moral.^ 

* n est clair qu'il ne faut pas donner ici & ce mot optimisme 
le sens Qu'U a regu par rapport aux questions de th^odicte, ou 
celui qa*on y attache dans la philosophie de Thistoire : sens que 
r^sument les propositions: 2*out est Men, Tout est n^cessaire. 
Mais le pessimianie signifiant ci-dessus la doctrine du Tout est 
ma2, on entend sans doute ici par Voptimisme non pas le oof»- 
traire logique, mais simplement le contradictoire logique (pour 
employer les termes de rif&cole) de cette doctrine; k savoir non 
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II fera difficilement partie d'un optimisme^ gi 
nous perdons notre ^nergie morale; il povrra en 
faire partie^ si nous la conservons. Mais comment 
la conserver, h moins de croire h la possibility d'une 
r^ussite, k moins de compter sur Tayenir et de se 
dire: Oe monde est hon, puisque, an point de vue 
moral; il est ce que je le fais, et que je le ferai bon? 
En un mot, comment exclure de la connaissance du 
fait la m^thode subjective, alors que cette m^thode 
est le propre instrument de la production du fait? 

En toute proposition dont la port6e est uni- 
yerseUe, il faut que les actes du sujet et leurs suites 
sans fin soient renf erm^s d'ayance dans la f ormule. 
TeUe doit fitre Fextension de la f ormule M + r, 
d&s qu'on la prend pour repr6senter le monde. Oeci 
pos^, nos ycBUx, nos souhaits 6tant des coefficients 
r6els du terme r, soit en eux-m^es, soit par les 
croyances qu'ils nous inspirent ou, si Ton yeut, par 
les hjTpothfeses qu'ils nous sugg^rent, on doit ayouer 
que ces croyances engendrent une partie au moins 
de la y4rit6 qu'elles affirment. Telles croyances, 
tels faits; d'autres croyances, d'autres faits. Et 
notons Men que tout ceci est ind^pendant de la 
question de la liberty absolue ou du d^terminisme 
absolu. Si nos faits sont d6termin^, c'est que nos 
croyances le sont aussi; mais d^termin^es ou non 
que soient ces demi^res, elles sont une condition 
ph6nom6nale n^cessairement pr6alable aux faits, 

pas que tout est blen, mais qu*ll est faux que tout soit tnal, 
qa*il J a du blen, que le monde pent ^tre bon. Au del& les 
questions subsistent (Note de la Critique phUosophique,) 
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Ii6ces8airemeiit constitutiye, par consequent, de la 
v^nt6 que nous cherchons h connaltre. 

Yoil^ done la m^thode subjective justifi6e logique- 
ment, pourvu qu'on en limite convenablement 
I'emploi. E]le ne serait que pernicieuse, et il faut 
mdme dire immorale, appliqu6e h des eas oil les f aits 
k formuler ne renfermeraient pas comme facteur le 
terme subjectif r. Mais partout ot entre un tel 
facteur, I'application en est legitime. Prenons en- 
core ce probl6me pour exemple : 

La nature intime du monde est-elle morale, ou 
le monde n^est-il qu^un pur fait, une simple ewis- 
tence actuellef C'est au fond la question du mat6- 
rialisme. Les positiyistes objecteront qu'une ques- 
tion pareille est insoluble, ou mSme irrationnelle, 
attendu que la nature intime du monde, exist&t-elle, 
n'est pas un ph^nom^ne et ne pent en consequence 
6tre v6rifi6e. Je r^ponds que toute question a un 
sens et se pose nettement, de laquelle r^sulte une 
claire alternative pratique, en telle sorte que, selon 
qu'on y r^ponde d'une mani^re ou d'une autre, on 
doive adopter une conduite ou une autre. Or, c'est 
le cas : le mat^rialiste et celui qui affirme une nature 
morale du monde devront agir diff^remment Pun de 
I'autre en bien des circonstances. Le mat^rialiste, 
quand les faits ne concordent pas avec ses senti- 
ments moraux, est toujours maltre de sacrifier ces 
derniers. Le jugement qu'il port€ sur un fait, en 
tant que hon ou mauvais, est relatif k sa constitu- 
tion psychique et en depend; mais cette constitu- 
tion n'etant elle-mSme qu'un fait et une donn^e, 
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n'est en soi ni bonne ni manvaise. H est done permis 
de la modifier, — d'engourdir, par exemple, le senti- 
ment moral k Faide de toutes sortes de moyens, — et 
de changer ainsi le jugement, en transformant la 
donn^e de laquelle il derive. Au contraire, celui qui 
eroit k la nature morale intime du monde, estime 
que les attributs de Men et de mal conviennent k 
tous les ph^nom^nes et s'appliquent aux donn^es 
psychiques aussi bien qu'aux faits relatifs k ces 
donn^es. II ne saurait done songer^ comme k une 
chose toute simple, k fausser ses sentiments. Ses 
sentiments eux-m6mes doivent, selon lui, 6tre d'une 
manidre et non d'une autre. 

D'un c6t6 done, r^istanee au mal, pauvret6 ac- 
cept6e, martyre s'il le faut, la vie tragique, en un 
mot; de Fautre, les concessions, les accommode- 
ments, les capitulations de conscience et la vie 6pi- 
curienne; tel est le partage entre les deux croy- 
ances. Observons seulement que leurs divergences 
ne se marquent avec force qu^aux moments d^isifs 
et critiques de la vie, quand Finsuffisance des maxi- 
mes journaliSres oblige de recourir aux grands prin- 
cipes. LJi, la contradiction ^late. Pun dit: Le 
monde est chose s^rieuse, partout et toujours, et 
il y a fondements pour le jugement moral. L'autre, 
le mat^rialiste, r^pond: Qu'importe comment je 
juge, puisque vanitas vanitatum est le fond de tout? 
Le dernier mot de la sagesse aux abois, pour celui-ci, 
c'est anestMsie; pour celui-lii, Anergic. 

On voit que le probldme a un sens, puisqu'il com- 
porte deux solutions contradictoires dans la 
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pratique de la vie. Comment savoir k present quelle 
solution est la bonne? Mais comment un savant 
saitil si son hypoth^ est la bonne? H la prend 
pour bonne et il procMe aux dMuctions^ il agit 
en cons^uence de ee qu'il a pos6. Tdt ou tard les 
suites de son activity le d^tromperont^ si son point 
de depart a 6t6 pris faussement. N'en est-il pas ici 
de m6me? Nous avons toujours affaire k M+r. Si 
M, en sa nature intime, est moral et que r soit 
foumi par un mat^rialiste^ ces deux 616ments sont 
en disaccord et ils iront s'6eartant de plus en plus 
Fun de Tautre. La mdme divergence devra s'accuser 
au cas que Pagent r^gle sa conduite sur la croyance 
que le monde est un fait morale et que le monde^ en 
r^it^, ne soit qu'un fait brut, une somme de ph6- 
nom^nestoutmat^riels. Desdeuxparts^ il y a attente 
tromp4e; d'oti la n^cessit^ d'hypoth^ses subsidiaires^ 
et de plus en plus compliqu^^ comme celles dont 
rhistoire de Tastronomie nous foumit un exemple 
dans la multiplicity des Epicycles qu'on dut imaginer 
pour faire cadrer les faits de mieux en mieux ob- 
serve avec le syst^me de Ptol6m6e. Si done le 
partisan du monde moral, en sa croyance, s'est 
d6termin6 pour Thypothfese fausse, il 6prouvera une 
suite de m6comptes et n'arrivera pas d^finitive- 
ment k la paix du coBur; il restera inconsol^ dans 
ses peines; son choix tragique ne sera pas justifi^ 
Dans le cas contraire, M+r f ormant une harmonic 
et non plus un assemblage d'616ments disparates, 
le temps irait confirmant Phypoth^se, et I'agent qui 
I'aurait embrass6e aurait toujours plus de raisous 
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de se f 61iciter de son choix : il nagerait pour ainsi 
dire k pleines voiles dans la destin^e qn'il se serait 
faite. 

Le moyen est done le m6me ici que dans les 
sciences^ de prouver qu^une opinion est fond6e, et 
nous n'en connaissons pas d'autre. Observons seule- 
ment que^ selon les questions, le temps requis pour 
la verification varie. Telle hypothfese, en physique, 
sera v6rifl6e au bout d'une demi-heure. Une hypo- 
th^se comme eelle du transformisme demandera 
plus d^une generation pour s'etablir solidement, et 
des hypotheses d'un ordre universel, telles que eelles 
dont nous parlous, pourront rester sujettes au doute 
pendant Men des sidcles encore. Mais en attendant 
il faut agir, et pour agir il faut choisir son hypo- 
these. Le doute meme equivaut souvent h un choix 
actif . Du moment qu'on est oblige diopter, il n^y a 
rien de plus rationnel que de donner sa preference k 
celui des partis k prendre pour lequel on se sent 
le plus d'attrait, quitte ensuite k se voir dementi 
et condamne par la nature des choses si I'on a mal 
juge. Au resume foi et working hypothesis sont 
ici la meme chose. Avec le temps, la verite se 
devoilera. 

Je peux aller plus loin. Je demande pourquoi 
le materialisme et la croyance en un monde moral 
ne seraient pas V'lm comme Vautre v&rifidbles de 
la maniere que je viens de dire? Qu'est-ce, en 
d'autres termes, qui empSche que M ne soit essen- 
tiellement ambigu et n'attende de son complement 
r la determination ultime qui le fera ou rentrer 
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dans nn systdme moral on se rMuire k un syst^me 
de faits bruts? 

Le cas est concevable. Telle ligne peut faire 
partie d'un nombre infini de courbes, tel mot peut 
entrer dans beaucoup de phrases diflf6rentes. Si 
nous avions affaire h un cas de ce genre^ il pourrait 
d^pendre de r de faire pencher la balance en un sens 
ou en Pautre. Agissons, je suppose, en nous in- 
spirant de la croyance en I'univers moral: cette 
y^rit^ que le monde est chose trte-s6rieuse ficlatera 
chaque jour davantage. Au contraire, agissons en 
mat^rialistes, et la suite des temps montrera de 
plus en plus que le monde est chose f rivole et que 
vanitas vamtatum est bien le fond de tout. Ainsi 
le monde sera ce que nous le ferons. 

Et qu'on ne me dise pas qu'une chose infime 
telle que r ne saurait changer du tout au tout 
le caractdre de M, cette masse immense. Une simple 
particule negative renverse bien le sens des plus 
longnes phrases ! Si Ton avait k d^finir I'univers au 
point de vue de la sensibility, il faudrait ne re- 
garder qu'au seul rSgne animal, pourtant si pauvre 
comme fait quanUtatif. La definition morale du 
monde pourrait d^pendre de ph^nomdnes plus re- 
streints encore. Croyons k ce monde-l*A: les fruits 
de notre croyance rem6dieront aux d6fauts qui 
I'empSchaient d'6tre. Croyons qu'il n'est qu'une id6e 
vaine, et en effet il sera vain. La m6thode subjec- 
tive est ainsi legitime en pratique et en th6orie. 

J'ai d6ji remarqu6 qu'il n'6tait pas question de 
liberty absolue dans les exemples que j'ai pris. 
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Cette liberty pent 6tre on n'£tre pas rtellement. 
Mais si des actes libres sont possibles^ ils penyent 
se prodnire et devenir plus frequents, gr&ce h la 
m^thode subjective. En eflet, la foi en leur pos- 
sibility augmente P^nergie morale qui les snscite. 
Mais parler de libert6 dans la Critique phUosophi- 
que, e^est porter de Top en Calif omie. J'aime done 
mienx finir et me rtenmer en disant que je erois 
avoir montr6 dans la m^thode subjective autre 
chose que le proc6d4 qualifl6 de honteux par un 
strange abus de I'esprit soi-disant scientifique. H 
faut passer outre k cette esp^e de proscription, it 
ce veto ridicule qui, si nous voulions nous y con- 
former, paralyserait deux de nos plus essentielles 
f acult^s : celle de nous proposer, en vertu d'un acte 
de croyance, un but qui ne pent Atre atteint que par 
nos propres efforts, et ceUe de nous porter coura- 
geusement k Taction dans les cas ot le succte ne 
nous est pas assur6 d'avance. 

Croyez, messieurs, k la sympathie trfes-parti- 
culi^re avec laquelle je suis, votre tout d6vou6, 

Wm. James. 

Harvard College, Cambridge (Mass.), Etats-Unis 
d'Am6rique, 20 nov. 1877. 



^ L'auteur du trte-remarquable article qu^on vient 

de lire fait k la Critique philosophique beaucoup 

[^ This note, as weU as that above on p. 74, was presumably 
written by Charles Benonyler, who was at this time editor of 
the Critique Philosophique. Of. above, p. 26, note. Ed.] 
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d'honnenr en yoxQant bien s'^tonner de ce qu'il n'a 
pas encore rencontr^ Fexpression de ses propres pen- 
s^es totidem verbis dans nos pages. II est yrai 
qu'elles sont en tout conf ormes k la m^thode criti- 
ciste et nous nous estimerions heureux de pouvoir 
les signer. Mais la mani^re dont elles sont pr6sen- 
t^; la forme originale du raisonnement et la sayenr k 
la f ois delicate et forte des lemons donn^ k la f ausse 
science par nn homme qui est fort an conrant de la 
yraie^ impriment un v6el cachet de personnalit^ k 
cette justification de la "m6thode subjective." Nous 
sommes bien sflrs que nos lecteurs seront de notre 
aviS; dnssent-ils f aire leurs rteerves sur on point on 
sur un autre, ou plutOt r^clamer des telaircisse- 
ments qui parfois ne seraient pas de trop. Quant 
k nous, nous ne manquerons pas de reprendre ce 
grand sujet et d'essayer d'ajouter aux ing^nieuses 
demonstrations de M. Wm. James, quelques-uns des 
nombreux commentaires qu'elles sont de nature k 
appeler. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF RATIONALITY* 

[1879] 
I 

What is the task which philosophers set them- 
selves to perform? And why do they philosophise 
at all? Almost every one will immediately reply: 
They desire to attain a conception of the frame of 
things which shall on the whole be more rational 
than the rather fragmentary and chaotic one which 
everyone by gift of nature carries about with him 
under his hat. But suppose this rational concep- 
tion attained by the philosopher, how is he to rec- 
ognise it for what it is, and not let it slip through 
ignorance? The only answer can be that he will 
recognise its rationality as he recognises everything 
else, by certain subjective marks with which it af- 

i* Reprinted from Mind, 1879, 4, 317-346. It wajs translated 
into French with a note of tribute by C. Renouvier, in Critique 
Philosophique, 1879, 8me ann6e, 2, 72-^; 113-118; 129-136. 
Portions were combined with "Rationality, Activity and Faith" 
{Princeton Review, 1882, 2, 68-86) to form the essay entitled 
'TThe Sentiment of Rationality" in The Will to Believe and other 
B99ays (1897). For the bearing of this present essay on James's 
general plan, cf, the author's note on p. 136, below. The statement 
of ins t rumen talism on pp. 86-^ below was reprinted as a note 
in the Principles of Psychology (1890), 2, pp. 885-336. PenciUed 
corrections by the author made in the copy of Mind belonging 
to the Harvard CoUege Library have been adopted in the 
Srresent reprinting. Ed.] 
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fects him. When he gets the marks he may know 
that he has got the rationality. 

What then are the marks? A strong feeling of 
ease^ peace^ rest^ is one of them. The transition 
from a state of pnzzle and perplexity to rational 
comprehension is full of lively relief and pleasure. 

But this relief seems to be a negative rather than 
a positive character. Shall we then say that the 
feeling of rationality is constituted merely by the 
absence of any feeling of irrationality? I think 
there are very good grounds for upholding such a 
view. All feeling whatever, in the light of certain 
recent psychological speculations, seems to depend 
for its physical condition not on simple discharge 
of nerve-currents, but on their discharge under 
arrest, impediment or resistance. Just as we feel 
no particular pleasure when we breathe freely, but 
a very intense feeling of distress when the respira- 
tory motions are prevented; so any unobstructed 
tendency to action discharges itself without the pro- 
duction of much cogitative accompaniment, and 
any perfectly fluent course of thought awakens but 
little feeling. But when the movement is inhibited 
or when the thought meets with difficulties, we ex- 
perience a distress which yields to an opposite 
feeling of pleasure as fast as the obstacle is over- 
come. It is only when the distress is upon us that 
we can be said to strive, to crave, or to aspire. When 
enjoying plenary freedom to energise either in the 
way of motion or of thought, we are in a sort of 
ansBSthetic state in which we might say with Walt 
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Wliitman, if we cared to say anything about onr- 
selves at such times, "I am sufficient as I sm^\ This 
feeling of the sufficiency of the present moment, of 
its absoluteness — this absence of all need to explain 
it, account for it op justify it — ^is what I call the 
Sentiment of Rationality. As soon, in short, as we 
are enabled from any cause whatever to think of a 
thing with perfect fluency, that thing seems to us 
rational. 

Why we should constantly gravitate towards the 
attainment of such fluency cannot here be said. As 
this is not an ethical but a psychological essay, it 
is quite sufficient for our purposes to lay it down 
as an empirical fact that we strive to formulate ra- 
tionally a tangled mass of fact by a propensity as 
natural and invincible as that which makes us ex- 
change a hard high stool for an arm-chair or prefer 
travelling by railroad to riding in a springless cart. 

Whatever modes of conceiving the cosmos facili- 
tate this fluency of our thought, produce the senti- 
ment of rationality. Conceived in such modes 
Being vouches for itself and needs no further philo- 
sophic formulation. But so long as mutually ob- 
structive elements are involved in the conception, 
the pent-up irritated mind recoiling on its present 
consciousness will criticise it, worry over it, and 
never cease in its attempts to discover some new 
mode of formulation which may give it escape from 
the irrationality of its actual ideas. 

Now mental ease and freedom may be obtained in 
yarious ways. Nothing is more familiar than the 
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way in which mere custom makes us at home with 
ideas or circumstances which, when new, filled the 
mind with curiosity and the need of explanation. 
There is no more common sight than that of men*s 
mental worry about things incongruous with per- 
sonal desire, and their thoughtless incurious ac- 
ceptance of whatever happens to harmonise with 
their subjective ends. The existence of evil forms 
a "mystery'' — a "problem": there is no "problem 
of happiness". But, on the other hand, purely 
theoretic processes may produce the same mental 
peace which custom and congruity with our native 
impulses in other cases give ; and we have forthwith 
to discover how it is that so many processes can 
produce the same result, and how Philosophy, by 
emulating or using the means of all, may attain 
to a conception of the world which shall be rational 
in the maximum degree, or be warranted in the most 
composite manner against the inroads of mental 
unrest or discontent 

II 

It will be best to take up first the theoretic way. 
The facts of the world in their sensible diversity 
are always before us, but the philosophic need 
craves that they should be conceived in such a way 
as to satisfy the sentiment of rationality. The 
philosophic quest then is the quest of a conception. 
What now is a conception f It is ^ teleological 
instrument. It is a partial aspect of a thing 
which for our purpose we regard as its essen- 
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tial aspect^ as the representatiye of the entire 
thing. In comparison with this aspect, whatever 
other properties and qualities the thing may have, 
are unimportant accidents which we may without 
blame ignore. But the essence, the ground of con- 
ception, varies with the end we have in view. A 
substance like oil has as many different essences as 
it has uses to different individuals. One man con- 
ceives it as a combustible, another as a lubricator, 
another as a food; tjie chemist thinks of it as a 
hydro-carbon ; the furniture-maker as a darkener of 
wood; the speculator as a commodity whose market 
price to-day is this and to-morrow that. The soap- 
boiler, the physicist, the clothes-scourer severally 
ascribe to it other essences in relation to their 
needs. Ueberweg's doctrine^ that the essential 
quality of a thing is the quality of most worth, is 
strictly true; but Ueberweg has failed to note that 
the worth is wholly relative to the temporary in- 
terests of the conceiver. And, even, when his in- 
terest is distinctly defined in his own mind, the 
discrimination of the quality in the object which 
has the closest connexion with it, is a thing which 
no rules can teach. The only a priori advice that 
can be given to a man embarking on life with a 
certain purpose is the somewhat barren counsel: 
Be sure that in the circumstances that meet you, 
you attend to the right ones for your purpose. To 
pick out the right ones is the measure of the man. 
^^Millions,'' says Hartmann, ^^stare at the phenome- 

^ Logic, BngliBh tr., p. 188. 
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non before a gemaler Kopf pounces on the con- 
cept/'^ The genius is simply he to whom, when he 
opens his eyes upon the world, the "right'' charac- 
ters are the prominent ones. The fool is he who, 
with the same purposes as the genius, infallibly gets 
his attention tangled amid the accidents. 

Schopenhauer expresses well this ultimate truth 
when he says that Intuition (by which in this pas- 
sage he means the power to distinguish at a glance the 
essence amid the accidents) "is not only the source 
of all knowledge, but is knowledge xat' i^ox^v 
• . . is real insight. . . . Wisdom, the true view of 
life, the right look at things, and the judgment that 
hits the mark, proceed from the mode in which the 
man conceives the world which lies before him. 
... He who excels in this talent knows the (Pla- 
tonic) ideas of the world and of life. Every case 
he looks at stands for countless cases; more and 
more he goes on to conceive of each thing in accord- 
ance with its true nature, and his acts like his judg- 
ments bear the stamp of his insight. Gradually 
his face too acquires the straight and piercing look, 
the expression of reason, and at last of wisdom. 
For the direct sight of essences alone can set its 
mark upon the face. Abstract knowledge about 
them has no such effect.''" 

The right conception for the philosopher depends 
then on his interests. Now the interest which he 
has above other men is that of reducing the mani- 

' Philo%ophie de$ Unbewussten, 2te Aoflage, p. 248. 
' Welt aU Wille u. VarsteUung, II., p. 83. 
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fold in thought to simple form. We can no more 
say why the philosopher is more peculiarly sensitive 
to this delight, than we can explain the passion 
some persons have for matching colours or for ar- 
ranging cards in a game of solitaire. All these pas- 
sions resemble each other in one point; they are 
all illustrations of what may be called the aesthetic 
Principle of Ease. Our pleasure at finding that 
a chaos of facts is at bottom the expression of a 
single underlying fact is like the relief of the mu- 
sician at resolving a confused mass of sound into 
melodic or harmonic order. The simplified result 
is handled with far less mental effort than the 
original data ; and a philosophic conception of na- 
ture is thus in no metaphorical sense a labour- 
saving contrivance. The passion for parsimony, 
for economy of means in thought, is thus the philo- 
sophic passion par excellence, and any character or 
aspect of the world's phenomena which gathers up 
their diversity into simplicity will gratify that 
passion, and in the philosopher's mind stand for 
that essence of things compared with which all their 
other determinations may by him be overlooked. 

Mere universality or extensiveness is then the one 
mark the philosopher's conceptions must possess. 
Unless they appear in an enormous number of cases 
they will not bring the relief which is his main 
theoretic need. The knowledge of things by their 
causes, which is often given as a definition of ra- 
tional knowledge, is useless to him unless the causes 
converge to a minimum number whilst still pro- 
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ducing the maximtim number of effects. The more 
multiple are the instances he can see to be cases of 
his fundamental concept^ the more flowingly does 
his mind rove from fact to fact in the world. The 
phenomenal transitions are no real transitions; 
each item is the same old friend with a slightly 
altered dress. This passion for unifying things may 
gratify itself^ as we all know, at truth's expense. 
Everyone has friends bent on system and everyone 
has observed how, when their system has once taken 
definite shape, they become absolutely blind and 
insensible to the most flagrant facts which cannot 
be made to fit into it. The ignoring of data is, in 
fact, the easiest and most popular mode of obtaining 
unity in one's thought. 

But leaving these vulgar excesses let us glance 
briefly at some more dignifled contemporary ex- 
amples of the hypertrophy of the unifying passion. 

Its ideal goal gets permanent expression in the 
great notion of Substance, the underlying One in 
which all differences are reconciled. D'Alembert's 
often quoted lines express the postulate in its most 
abstract shape: "L'univers pour qui saurait Tem- 
brasser d'un seul point de vue ne serait, s'il est 
permis de le dire, qu'un fait unique et une grande 
verit6." Accordingly Mr. Spencer, after saying on 
page 158 of the flrst volume of his Psychology, that 
^^no effort enables us to assimilate Feeling and 
Motion, they have nothing in common,'' cannot re- 
frain on page 162 from invoking abruptly an ^HJn- 
conditional Being common to the two". 
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The craying for Monism at any cost is the parent 
of the entire evolutionist movement of our day, so 
far as it pretends to be more than history. The 
Philosophy of Evolution tries to show how the 
world at any given time may be conceived as abso- 
lutely identical^ except in appearance^ with itself 
at aU past times. What it most abhors is the ad- 
mission of anything which^ appearing at a given 
pointy should be judged essentially other than what 
went before. Notwithstanding the lactmw in Mr. 
Spencer^s system; notwithstanding the vagueness 
of his terms; in spite of the sort of jugglery by 
which his use of the word ^^nascent'' is made to 
veil the introduction of new primordial factors like 
consciousness^ as if, like the girl in Midshipman 
Easy, he could excuse the illegitimacy of an infant, 
by saying it was a very little one — ^in spite of all 
this, I say, Mr. Spencer is, and is bound to be, the 
most popular of all philosophers, because more than 
any other he seeks to appease our strongest theo- 
retic craving. To undiscriminating minds his sys- 
tem will be a sop ; to acute ones a programme full 
of suggestiveness. 

When Lewes asserts in one place that the nerve- 
process and the feeling which accompanies it are 
not two things but only two "aspects" of one and 
the same thing, whilst in other passages he seems 
to imply that the cognitive feeling and the outward 
thing cognised (which is always other than the 
nerve-process accompanying the cognitive act) are 
again one thing in two aspects (giving us thereby 
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as the ultimate truth One Thing in Three Aspects^ 
very much as Trinitarian Christians affirm it to be 
One God in Three Persons), — ^the vagueness of his 
mode only testifies to the imperiousness of his need 
of unity. 

The crowning feat of unification at any cost is 
seen in the Hegelian denial of the Principle of Con- 
tradiction. One who is willing to allow that A 
and not-A are one, can be checked by few farther 
difficulties in Philosophy. 



Ill 

But alongside of the passion for simplification, 
there exists a sister passion which in some minds — 
though they perhaps form the minority — ^is its rival. 
This is the passion for distinguishing; it is the im- 
pulse to be acquainted with the parts rather than 
to comprehend the whole. Loyalty to clearness and 
integrity of perception, dislike of blurred outlines, 
of vague identifications, are its characteristics. It 
loves to recognise particulars in their full complete- 
ness, and the more of these it can carry the happier 
it is. It is the mind of Cuvier versus St. Hilaire, 
of Hume versus Spinoza. It prefers any amount of 
incoherence, abruptness and fragmentariness (so 
long as the literal details of the separate facts are 
saved) to a fallacious unity which swamps things 
rather than explains them. 

Clearness versus Simplicity is then the theoretic 
dilemma, and a man's philosophic attitude is de- 
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termined by the balance in him of these two crav- 
ings. When John Mill insists that the ultimate 
laws of nature cannot possibly be less numerous 
than the distinguishable qualities of sensation 
which we possess, he speaks in the name of this 
Aesthetic demand for clearness. When Professor Bain 
says^ : — "There is surely nothing to be dissatisfied 
with, or to complain of in the circumstance that 
the elements of our experience are in the last resort 
two and not one. . . . Instead of our being *un- 
fortunate' in not being able to know the essence of 
either matter or mind — ^in not comprehending their 
union, our misfortune would rather be to have to 
know anything different from what we do know,** — 
he is animated by a like motive. All makers of 
architectonic systems like that of Kant, all multi- 
pliers of original principles, all dislikers of vague 
monotony, whether it bear the character of Eleatic 
stagnancy or of Heraclitic change, obey this ten- 
dency. Ultimate hinds of feeling bound together in 
harmony by laws, which themselves are ultimate 
hinds of relation, form the theoretic resting-place 
of such philosophers. 

The unconditional demand which this need makes 
of a philosophy is that its fundamental terms should 
be representable. Phenomena are analysable into 
feelings and relations. Causality is a relation be- 
tween two feelings. To abstract the relation from 
the feelings, to unify all things by referring them 
to a first cause, and to leave this latter relation 

•-On Mystery, etc." Fortnightly Review, Vol. IV. N.6., p. 894. 
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with no term of feeling before it, is to violate the 
fundamental habits of our thinking, to baffle the im- 
agination, and to exasperate the minds of certain 
people much as everyone's eye is exasperated by a 
magic-lantern picture or a microscopic object out of 
focus. Sharpen it, we say, or for heaven's sake re- 
move it altogether. 

The matter is not at all helped when the word 
Substance is brought forward and the primordial 
causality said to obtain between this and the phe- 
nomena; for Substance in se cannot be directly im- 
aged by feeling, and seems in fact but to be a pecul- 
iar form of relation between feelings — the relation 
of organic union between a group of them and time. 
Such relations, represented as non-phenomenal enti- 
ties, become thus the Mte noire and pet aversion of 
many thinkers. By being posited as existent they 
challenge our acquaintance but at the same instant 
defy it by being defined as noumenal. So far is this 
reaction againcit the treatment of relational terms 
as metempirical entities carried, that the reigning 
British school seems to deny their function even in 
their legitimate sphere, namely as phenomenal ele- 
ments or "laws'' cementing the mosaic of our feel- 
ings into coherent form. Time, likeness, and un- 
likeness are the only phenomenal relations our 
English empiricists can tolerate. One of the 
earliest and perhaps the most famous expression 
of the dislike to relations considered abstractedly 
is the well-known passage from Hume : "When we 
run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, 
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what havoc must we make ! If we take in our hand 
any volume of divinity or school metaphysic, for 
instance^ let us ask, Does it contain any abstract 
reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. 
Does it contain any experimental reasoning con- 
cerning matter of fact existence? No. Commit it 
then to the flames : for it can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illusion,^'* 

Many are the variations which succeeding writers 
have played on this tune. As we spoke of the ex- 
cesses of the unifying passion, so we may now say 
of the craving for dear representability that it 
leads often to an unwillingness to treat any abstrac- 
tions whatever as if they were intelligible. Even 
to talk of space, time, feeling, power, &c., oppresses 
them with a strange sense of uncanniness. Any- 
thing to be real for them must be representable in 
the form of a lump. Its other concrete determi- 
nations may be abstracted from, but its tangible 
thinghood must remain. Minds of this order, if 
they can be brought to psychologise at all, abound 
in such phrases as ^^tracts'' of consciousness, 
"areas" of emotion,- "molecules'^ of feeling, "agglu- 
tinated portions" of thought, "gangs" of ideas, &c., 
&c. 

Those who wish an amusing example of this style 
of thought should read Le Cerveau by the anatomist 
Luys, surely the very worst book ever written on 
the much-abused subject of mental physiology. In 
another work. Psychologic riaUste, by P. Si^rebois 

^Essayn, ed. Qreen and Grose, U., p. 185. 
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(Paris 1876), it is maintained that ^^our ideas exist 
in us in a molecnlar condition, and are subject to 
continual movements. . . . Their mobility is as 
great as that of the molecules of air or any gas." 
When we fail to recall a word it is because our ideas 
are hid in some distant corner of the brain whence 
they cannot come to the muscles of anticulation, or 
else "they have lost their ordinary fluidity". . . . 
"These ideal molecules are material portions of the 
brain which differs from all other matter precisely 
in this property which it possesses of subdividing 
itself into very attenuated portions which easily 
take on the likeness in form and quality of all ex- 
ternal objects." In other words, when I utter the 
word ^rhinoceros' an actual little microscopic 
rhinoceros gallops towards my mouth. 

A work of considerable acuteness, far above the 
vulgar materialistic level, is that of Czolbe, Orund- 
ziige einer ewtermonalen Erkenntnisatheorie (1875). 
This author explains our ideas to be extended sub- 
stances endowed with mutual penetrability. The 
matter of which they are composed is "elastic like 
india-rubber". When "concentrated" by "mag- 
netic self -attraction" into the middle of the brain, 
its "intensity" is such that it becomes conscious. 
When the attraction ceases, the idea-substance ex- 
pands and diffuses itself into infinite space and so 
sinks from consciousness. 

Again passing over these gt^on-pathological ex- 
cesses, we come to a permanent and, for our purpose, 
most important fact — the fact that many minds of 
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the highest analytic power will tolerate in Philoso- 
phy no unifying terms but elements immanent in 
phenomena, and taken in their phenomenal and rep- 
resentable sense. Entities whose attributes are not 
directly given in feeling, phenomenal relations 
functioning as entities, are alike rejected. Spino- 
zistic Substance, Spencerian Unknowable, are ab- 
horred as unrepresentable things, numerically addi- 
tional to the representable world. The substance 
of things for these clear minds can be no more than 
their common measure. The phenomena bear to it 
the same relation that the different numbers bear 
to unity. These contain no other matter than the 
repeated unit, but they may be classed as prime 
numbers, odd numbers, even numbers, square num- 
bers, cube numbers, &c., just as truly and naturally 
as we class concrete things. The molecular motions, 
of which physicists hope that some day all events 
and properties will be seen to consist, form such an 
immanent unity of colossal simplifying power. The 
'^infinitesimal event^^ of various modem writers, 
Taine for example, with its two "aspects,^* inner 
and outer, reaches still farther in the same direc- 
tion. Writers of this class, if they deal with Pi^- 
chology, repudiate the "soul^* as a scholastic entity. 
The phenomenal unity of consciousness must flow 
from some element immutably present in each and 
every representation of the individual and binding 
the whole into one. To unearth and accurately de- 
fine this phenomenal self becomes one of the funda- 
mental tasks of Pi^chology. 
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But the greatest living insister on the principle 
that unity in our account of things shall not over- 
whelm clearness, is Charles Benouvier. His mas- 
terly exposition of the irreducible categories of 
thought in his Essais de Critique gSnSrale ought 
to be far better known among us than it is. The on- 
slaughts which this eminently clear-headed writer 
has made and still makes in his weekly journal^ 
the Critique Philosophique, on the vanity of the 
evolutionary principle of simplification, which sup- 
poses that you have explained away all distinctions 
by simply saying "they arise" instead of "they are/^ 
form the ablest criticism which the school of Evolu- 
tion has received. Difference "thus displaced, trans- 
ported from the esse to the fieri, is it any the less 
postulated? And does the fi^ri itself receive the 
least commencement of explanation when we sup- 
pose that everything which occurs, occurs little by 
little, by insensible degrees, so that, if we look at 
any one of these degrees, what happens does so as 
easily and clearly as if it did not happen at all? . . . 
If we want a continuous production ew nihilOj why 
not say so frankly, and abandon the idea of a 
^transition without break* which explains really 
nothingr*^ 

' OrUiQue PhUotophique, 12 JuiUet* 1877, p. 383. 
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IV 

Our first conclusion may then be this: No sys- 
tem of philosophy can hope to be universally ac- 
cepted among men which grossly violates either of 
the two great sBsthetic needs of our logical nature^ 
the need of unity and the need of clearness, or 
entirely subordinates the one to the other. Doc- 
trines of mere disintegration like that of Hume and 
his successors, will be as widely unacceptable on 
the one hand as doctrines of merely engulphing sub- 
stantialism like those of Schopenhauer, Hartmann 
and Spencer on the other. Can we for our own 
guidance briefly sketch out here some of the con- 
ditions of most favourable compromise? 

In surveying the connexions between data we are 
immediately struck by the fact that some are more 
intimate than others. Propositions which express 
those we call necessary truths; and with them we 
contrast the laxer collocations and sequences which 
are known as empirical, habitual or merely fortui- 
tous. The former seem to have an inward reason- 
ableness which the latter are deprived of. The link, 
whatever it be, which binds the two phenomena to- 
gether, seems to extend from the heart of one into 
the heart of the next, and to be an essential reason 
why the facts should always and indefeasibly be as 
we now know them. ^Within the pale we stand." 
As Lotze says^ : ^^The intellect is not satisfied with 
merely associated representations. In its constant 

^ Miorooo9fnu8, 2d ed. I., p. 261. 
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critical activity thought seeks to refer each repre- 
sentation to the rational ground which conditions 
the alliance of what is associated and proves that 
what is grouped belongs together. So it separates 
from each other those impressions which merely 
coalesce without inward connexions^ and it renews 
(while corroborating them) the bonds of those 
which, by the inward kinship of their content, have 
a right to permanent companionship.'' 

On the other hand many writers seem to deny the 
existence of any such inward kinship or rational 
bond between things. Hume says : ^^All our distinct 
perceptions are distinct existences and the mind 
never perceives any real connexion among distinct 
existences.''* 

Hume's followers are less bold in their utterances 
than their master, but throughout all recent British 
Nominalism we find the tendency to enthrone mere 
juxtaposition as lord of all and to make of the 
Universe what has well been styled a Nulliverse. 
"For my part," says Professor Huxley, **I utterly re- 
pudiate and anathematise the intruder [Necessity]. 
Fact I know; and Law I know; but what is this 
Necessity, save an empty shadow of the mind's own 
throwing?" 

And similarly J, S. MUl writes : "What is called 
explaining one law by another is but substituting 
one mystery for another, and does nothing to render 
the course of nature less mysterious. We can no 
more assign a why for the more extensive laws than 

* Treatise on Human Nature, ed. T. H. Green, I., p. 55JX 
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for the partial ones. The explanation may substi- 
tnte a mystery which has become familiar and has 
grown to seem not mysterious for one which is stiU 
strange. And this is the meaning of explanation in 
common parlance. . . . The laws thus explained or 
resolved are said to be accoimted for; but the ex- 
pression is incorrect if taken to mean anything more 
than what has been stated.''^ 

And yet the very pertinacity with which such 
writers remind us that our explanations are in a 
strict sense of the word no explanations at all ; that 
our causes never unfold the essential nature of their 
effects; that we never seize the inward reason why 
attributes cluster as they do to form things, seems 
to prove that they possess in their minds some ideal 
or pattern of what a genuine explanation would be 
like in case they should meet it. How could they 
brand our current explanations as spurious, if they 
had no positive notion whatever of the real thing? 

Now have we the real thing? And yet may they 
be partly right in their denials? Surely both ; and 
I think that the shares of truth may be easily as- 
signed. Our *laws" are to a great extent but facts 
of larger growth, and yet things are inwardly and 
necessarily connected notwithstanding. The entire 
process of philosophic simplification of the chaos of 
sense consists of two acts, Identification and Asso- 
ciation. Both are principles of union and therefore 
of theoretic rationality ; but the rationality between 
things associated is outward and custom-bred. Only 

' Loffic, 8th Edition, I., p. 649. 
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when things are identified do we pass inwardly and 
necessarily from one to the other. 

The first step towards unifying the chaos is to 
classify its items. "Every concrete thing," says 
Professor Bain, "falls into as many classes as it has 
attributes."^ When we pick out a certain attribute 
to conceive it by, we literally and strictly identify it 
in that respect with the other concretes of the class 
having that attribute for its essence, concretes 
which the attribute recalls. When we conceive of 
sugar as a white thing it is pro tanto identical with 
snow ; as a sweet thing it is the same as liquorice ; 
qua hydro-carbon, as starch. The attribute picked 
out may be per se most uninteresting and familiar, 
but if things superficially very diverse can be found 
to possess it buried within them and so be assimi- 
lated with each other, "the mind feels a peculiar and 
genuine satisfaction. . . . The intellect, oppressed 
with the variety and multiplicity of facts, is joyfully 
relieved by the simplification and the unity of a 
great principle."* 

Who does not feel the charm of thinking that the 

moon and the apple are, as far as their relation to 

earth goes, identical? of knowing respiration and 

combustion to be one? of understanding that the 

balloon rises by the same law whereby the stone 

sinks? of feeling that the warmth in one's palm 

when one rubs one's sleeve is identical with the 

motion which the friction checks? of recognising 

the difference between beast and fish to be only a 

^Ment and Mor, Science, p. 107. 
'Bain, Logic, IL, p. 120. 
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higher degree of that between human father and 
son? of believing our strength when we climb or 
chop to be no other than the strength of the sun's 
rays which made the oats grow out of which we 
got our morning' meal? 

We shall presently see how the attribute perform- 
ing this unifying function, becomes associated with 
some other attribute to form what is called a gen- 
eral law. But at present we must note that many 
sciences remain in this first and simplest classifica- 
tory stage. A classiflcatory science is merely one 
the fundamental concepts of which have few asso- 
ciations or none with other concepts. When I say 
a man, a lizard, and a frog are one in being verte- 
brates, the identification, delightful as it is in itself, 
leads me hardly any farther. "The idea that all 
the parts of a flower are modified leaves, reveals a 
connecting law, which surprises us into acquies- 
cence. But now try and define the lejif, determine 
its essential characteristics, so as to include all the 
forms that we have named. You will find your- 
self in a difficulty, for all distinctive marks vanish, 
and you have nothing left, except that a leaf in this 
wider sense of the term is a lateral appendage of 
the axis of a plant. Try then to express the propo- 
sition ^the parts of a flower are modified leaves' in 
the language of scientific definition, and it reads, 
'the parts of the fiower are lateral appendages of 
the axis\''^ Truly a bald result ! Yet a dozen years 
ago there hardly lived a naturalist who was not 

^ Helmbolts, Popular Scientific Lectttres, p. 47. 
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thrilled with rapture at identifications in "philo- 
sophic'' anatomy and botany exactly on a par with 
this. Nothing could more clearly show that the 
gratification of the sentiment of rationality depends 
hardly at all on the worth of the attribute which 
strings things together but almost exclusively on 
the mere fact of their being strung at all. Theologi- 
cal implications were the utmost which the attri- 
butes of archetypal zoOlogy carried with them, but 
the wretched poverty of these proves how little 
they had to do with the enthusiasm engendered by 
archetypal identifications. Take Agassiz's concep- 
tion of class-characters, order-characters, &c., as 
"thoughts of God/' What meagre thoughts! Take 
Owen's archetype of the vertebrate skeleton as re- 
vealing the artistic temperament of the Creator. It 
is a grotesque figure with neither beauty nor ethical 
suggestiveness, fitted rather to discredit than 
honour the Divine Mind. In short the conceptions 
led no farther than the identification pure and 
simple. The transformation which Darwin has ef- 
fected in the classificatory sciences is simply this — 
that in his theory the class-essence is not a unify- 
ing attribute pure and simple, but an attribute with 
wide associations. When a frog, a man and a lizard 
are recognised as one, not simply in having the 
same back-bone, &c., but in being all offspring of one 
parent, our thought instead of coming to a stand- 
still, is immediately confronted with further prob- 
lems and, we hope, solutions. Who were that par- 
ent's ancestors and cousins? Why was he chosen 
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out of all to found such an enormous line? Why did 
he himself perish in the struggle to survive? etc. 

Association of class-attributes, inter se, is thus 
the next great step in the mind's simplifying in- 
dustry. By it Empirical Laws are founded and 
sciences, from classiflcatory, become explanatory. 
Without it we should be in the position of a judge 
who could only decide that the cases in his court 
belonged each to a certain class, but who should be 
inhibited from passing sentence, or attaching to the 
class-name any further notion of duty, liability, or 
penalty. This coupling of the class-concept with 
certain determinate consequences associated there- 
withal, is what is practically important in the laws 
of nature as in those of society. 

When, for example, we have identified prisms, 
bowls of water, lenses and strata of air as distort- 
ing media, the next step is to learn that all distort- 
ing media refract light rays towards the perpendic- 
ular. Such additional determination makes a law. 
But this law itself may be as inscrutable as the 
concrete fact we started from. The entrance of a 
ray and its swerving towards the perpendicular, 
may be simply associated properties, with, for aught 
we see, no inwardly necessary bond, coupled to- 
gether as empirically as the colour of a man's eyes 
with the shape of his nose. 

But such an empirical law may have its terms 
again classified. The essence of the medium may 
be to retard the light-wave's speed. The essence 
(in an obliquely-striking wave) of deflexion towards 
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the perpendicular may be earlier retardation of that 
part of the wave-front which enters flrst^ so that 
the remaining portion swings round it before get- 
ting in. Medium and bending towards perpendicu- 
lar thus coalesce into the one identical fact of 
retardation. This being granted gives an inward 
explanation of all above it. But retardation itself 
remains an empirical coupling of medium and light- 
movement until we have classified both under a 
single concept. The explanation reached by the 
insight that two phenomena are at bottom one and 
the same phenomenon, is rational in the ideal and 
ultimate sense of the word. The ultimate identifi- 
cation of the subject and predicate of a mathemati- 
cal theorem, an identification which we can always 
reach in our reasonings, is the source of the inward 
necessity of mathematical demonstration. We see 
that the top and bottom of a parallelogram must 
be equal as soon as we have unearthed in the paral- 
lelogram the attribute that it consists of two equal, 
juxtaposed triangles of which its top and bottom 
form homologous sides — that is, as soon as we have 
seen that top and bottom have an identical essence, 
their length, as being such sides, and that their po- 
sition is an accident. This criterion of identity is 
that which we all unconsciously use when we dis- 
criminate between brute fact and explained fact 
There is no other test. 

In the contemporary striving of physicists to in- 
terpret every event as a case of motion concealed or 
visible, we have an adumbration of the way in which 
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a common essence may make the sensible hetero- 
geneity of things inwardly rational. The cause is 
one motion, the effect the same motion transferred 
to other molecules ; in other words, physics alms at 
the same kind of rationality as mathematics. In 
the second volume of Lewes's Problems we find this 
anti-Humean view that the effect is the ^^procession" 
of the cause, or that they are one thing in two 
aspects brought prominently forward.* 

And why, on the other hand, do all our contem- 
porary physical philosophers so vie with each other 
in the zeal with which they reiterate that in reality 
nerve-processes and brain-tremors "explain" noth- 
ing of our feelings? Why does "the chasm between 
the two classes of phenomena still remain intel- 
lectually impassable"?* Simply because, in the 
words of Spencer which we quoted a few pages 
back, feeling and motion have nothing whatever 
in common, no identical essence by which we can 
conceive both, and so, as Tyndall says, "pass by a 
process of reasoning from one to the other." The 
"double-aspect" school postulate the blank form of 
"One and the Same Fact," appeal to the image of the 
circle which is both convex and concave, and think 
that they have by this symbolic identification made 
the matter seem more rational. 

^Tbis yiew Is In growing favour with thinkers fed from 
empirical sources. See Wundt's PhyHkaUsdhe Axiame and the 
important article by A. Riehl, "Causallt&t und Identitftt," In 
Vierteljahrssch. /. iviss. Philos, Bd. I., p. 265. The Humean 
Tlew Is ably urged by CSiauncey Wright, PkUoBopMoal Ditcui- 
9i(m8, N.Y., 1877, p. 406. 

* Tyndall, Framnents of Science, 2d ed., p. 12L 
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Thus then the connexions of things become 
strictly rational only when, by successive substitu- 
tions of essences for things, and higher for lower 
essences, we succeed in reaching a point of view 
from which we can view the things as one. A and 
B are concretes; a and h are partial attributes with 
which for the present case we conceive them to be 
respectively identical (classify them) and which 
are coupled by a general law. M is a further attri- 
bute which rationally explains the general law as 
soon as we perceive it to form the essence of both 
a and h, as soon as we identify them with each other 
through it. The softening of asphalt pavements in 
August is explained first by the empirical law that 
heat, which is the essence of August, produces melt- 
ing, which is the essence of the pavement's change, 
and secondly this law is inwardly rationalised by 
the conception of both heat and melting being at 
the bottom one and the same fact, namely, increased 
molecular mobility. 

Proximate and ultimate explanations are then 
essentially the same thing. Classification involves 
all that is inward in any explanation, and a per- 
fected rationalisation of things means only a com- 
pleted classification of them. Every one feels that 
all explanation whatever, even by reference to the 
most proximate empirical law, does involve some- 
thing of the essence of inward rationalisation. How 
else can we understand such words as these from 
Professor Huxley? **The fact that it is impossible 
to comprehend how it is that a physical state gives 
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rise to a mental state^ no more lessens the value of 
our [empirical] explanation of the latter case, than 
the fact that it is ntteriy impossible to comprehend 
how motion is communicated from one body to an- 
other weakens the force of the explanation of the 
motion of one billiard-ball by showing that another 
has hit it"' 

To return now to the philosophic problem. It is 
evident that our idea of the universe cannot assume 
an inwardly rational shape until each separate 
phenomenon is conceived as fundamentally identi- 
cal with every other. But the important fact to 
notice is that in the steps by which this end is 
reached the really rationalising, pregnant moments 
are the successive steps of conception, the moments 
of picking out essences. The association of these 
essences into laws, the empirical coupling, is done 
by nature for us and is hardly worthy to be called 
an intellectual act, and on the other hand the coales- 
cence-into-one of all items in which the same essence 
is discerned, in other words the perception that an 
essence whether ultimate, simple and universal, or 
proximate and specific, is identical with itself 
wherever found, is a barren truism. The living 
question always is. Where is it found? To stand 
before a phenomenon and say what it is; in other 
words to pick out from it the embedded character 
(or characters) also embedded in the maximum 
number of other phenomena, and so identify it with 
them — here lie the stress and strain, here the test of 

» "Modern Symposium," XlXth Century^ VoL I., 1877. 
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the philosopher. So we revert to what we said far 
back: the genius can do no more than this; in 
Butler^s words : 

^^He knows tohafs what, and that's as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly." * 

^This doctrine is perfectly congmoas with the condosion that 
identities are the only propositions necessary a priori^ though 
of course it does not necessarily lead to that conclusion, since 
there may be in things elements which are not simple but 
bilateral or synthetic, like straightness and shortness in a line, 
convexity and concavity in a curve. Should tiie empiricists 
succeed in their attempt to resolve such Siamese-twin elements 
into habitual Juxtapositions, the Principle of Identity wouid 
become the only a priori truth, and t^ philosophic probl^n 
Uke all our ordinary problems would become a question as to 
facts : What are these fticts which we perceive to exist? Are 
there any existing facts corresponding to this or that conceived 
class? Lewes, in the interesting discussion on necessary and 
contingent truth in the Prolegomena to his History and in Chap- 
ter XIII. of his first Prohlem, seems at first sight to take up an 
opposite position, in that <he maintains our commonly so-called 
contingent truths to be really necessary. But his treatment of 
the question most beautifully confirms the doctrine I have ad- 
vanced in the text If the proposition "A is B" is ever true, he 
says it is so necessarily. But he proves the necessity by show- 
ing that what we mean by A is its essential attribute m^ and 
what we mean by B is again w. Only in so far as A and B are 
identical is the proposition true. But he admits that a fact 
sensibly Just like A may lack w, and a fact sensibly unlike B 
may have it In either case the proposition, to be true, must 
change. The contingency which he banishes from propositions, 
he thus houses in their terms ; making as I do the act of con- 
ception, subsumptlon, classification, intuition, naming, or what- 
ever else one may prefer to call it, the pivot on which thought 
turns. Before this act there is infinite indeterminateness — ^A 
and B may be anything. After the act there is the absolute 
certainty of truism — aU w*b are the same. In the act— is A, 
wf is B, wf or not? — ^we have the sphere of truth and error, of 
living experience, in short, of Fact As Lewes himself says: 
'The only necessity is that a thing is what it is; the only 
contingency is that our proposition may not state what the thing 
is" (Proltlems, Vol. L, p. 895). 
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We have now to ask ourselves how far this identi- 
fication may be legitimately carried and what, when 
perfected, its real worth is. But before passing to 
these further questions we had best secure our 
ground by defending our fundamental notion itself 
from nominalistic attacks. The reigning British 
school has always denied that the same attribute is 
identical with itself in different individuals. I 
started above with the assumption that when we 
look at a subject with a certain purpose, regard it 
from a certain point of view, some one attribute 
becomes its essence and identifies it, pro hoc vice, 
with a class. To this James Mill replies : "But what 
is meant by a mode of regarding things? This is 
mysterious ; and is as mysteriously explained, when 
it is said to be the taking into view the particulars 
in which individuals agree. For what is there, 
which it is possible for the mind to take into view, 
in that. in which individuals agree? Every colour 
is an individual colour, every size is an individual 
size, every shape is an individual shape. But 
things have no individual colour in common, no 
individual shape in common ; no individual size in 
common; that is to say, they have neither shape, 
colour, nor size in common. What, then, is it which 
they have in common, which the mind can take into 
view? Those who affirmed that it was something, 
could by no means tell. They substituted words 
for things; using vague and mystical phrases, 
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which, when examined, meant nothing;"^ the truth 
being according to this heroic author, that the 
only thing that can be possessed in common is a 
name. Black in the coat and black in the shoe 
agree only in that both are named black — the fact 
that on this view the name is never the same when 
used twice being quite overlooked. But the blood 
of the giants has grown weak in these days, and the 
nominalistic utterances of our contemporaries are 
like sweet-bells jangled, sadly out of tune. If they 
begin with a clear nominalistic note, they are sure 
to end with a grating rattle which sounds very 
like univeraalia in re, if not ante rem. In M. Taine,* 
who may fairly be included in the British School, 
they are almost ante rem. This bruit de cloche 
fiUe, as the doctors say, is pathognomonic of the 
condition of Ockham's entire modern progeny. 

But still we may find expressions like this: 
*When I say that the sight of any object gives me 
the same sensation or emotion to-day that it did 
yesterday, or the same which it gives to some other 

'Analt^«i«, VoLL, p. 249. 
*How can M. Taine fail to have perceived that the entire 
doctrine of "Snbfftltntlon" so clearly eet forth in the nomi- 
nalistic beginning of his brlUiant book is utterly senseless ex- 
cept on the supposition of realistic principles like those which 
he 80 admirably expounds at its close? How can the image be 
a useful substitute for the sensation, the tendency for the image, 
the name for the tendency, unless sensation, image, tendency 
and name be identical in some respect, in respect namely of 
function, of the relations they enter into? Were this realistic 
basis laid at the outset of Taine's De VIntelUgence, it would 
be one of the most consistent instead of one of the most self- 
contradictory works of our day. 
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person, this is evidently an incorrect application 
of the word same; for the feeling which I had yes- 
terday is gone never to return. . . . Great con- 
fusion of ideas is often produced, and many falla- 
cies engendered, in otherwise enlightened under- 
standings, by not being sufficiently alive to the 
fact (in itself not always to be avoided), that they 
use the same name to express ideas so different as 
those of identity and undistinguishable resem- 
blance."^ 

What are the exact facts? Take the sensation I 
got from a cloud yesterday and from the snow to- 
day. The white of the snow and that of the cloud 
differ in place, time and associates; they agree in 
quality, and we may say in origin, being in all prob- 
ability both produced by the activity of the same 
brain tract. Nevertheless, John Mill denies our 
right to call the quality the same. He says that it 
essentially differs in every different occasion of its 
appearance, and that no two phenomena of which 
it forms part are really identical even as far as it 
goes. Is it not obvious that to maintain this view 
he must abandon the phenomenal plane altogether? 
Phenomenally considered, the white per se is identi- 
cal with itself wherever found in snow or in cloud, 
to-day or to-morrow. If any nominalist deny the 
identity I ask him to point out the difference. Ex 
hypothesi the qualities are sensibly indistinguish- 
able, and the only difference he can indicate is that 
of time and place; but these are not differences in 

» J. S. Mill, Logic, Sth Ed., I., p. 77. 
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the quality. If our quality be not the same with 
itself 9 what meaning has the word "same**? Our 
adversary though silenced may still grudge assent, 
but if he analyse carefully the grounds of this re- 
luctance he will, I think, And that it proceeds from 
a difflculty in believing that the cause of the quality 
can be just the same at different times. In other 
words he abandons altogether the platform of the 
sensible phenomenon and ascends into the empy- 
rean, postulating some inner noumenal principle 
of quality + time + place + concomitants. The en- 
tire group being never twice alike, of course this 
ground, or being in se, of the quality must each time 
be distinct and, so to speak, personal. This tran- 
scendental view is frankly avowed by Mr. Spencer 
in his Psychology, II., p. 63 (the passage is too 
complex to quote) ; but all nominalists must start 
from it, if they think clearly at all.^ 

We, who are phenomenists, may leave all meta- 
physical entities which have the power of produc- 
ing whiteness to their fate, and content ourselves 
with the irreversible datum of perception that the 
whiteness after it is manifested is the same, be it 
here or be it there. Of all abstractions such entities 

^ I fear that even after this some persons will remain uncon- 
vinced, bnt then it seems to me the matter has become a diq;>nte 
about words. If my supposed adversary, when he says that 
different times and places prevent a quality which appears in 
them from ever being twice the same, wiU admit that they do 
not make it in any conceivable way different, I wiU willingly 
abandon the words "same" and "identical" to his fury ; though 
I confess it becomes rather inconvenient to have no single posi* 
tive word left by which to indicate complete absence of differ- 
ence. 
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are the emptiest^ being ontological hypostatisations 
of the mere susceptibility of being distinguished, 
whilst this susceptibility has its real, nameable, 
phenomenal ground all the while, in the time, place, 
and relations afifected by the attribute considered. 

The truly wise man will take the phenomenon in 
its entirety and permanently sacrifice no one aspect 
to another. Time, place, and relations differ, he 
will freely say ; but let him just as freely admit that 
the quality is identical with itself through all these 
differences. Then if, to satisfy the philosophical inr 
terestj it becomes needful to conceive this identical 
part as the essence of the several entire phenomena, 
he will gladly call them one ; whilst if some other 
interest be paramount, the points of difference will 
become essential and the identity an accident. 
Bealism is eternal and invincible in this phenomenal 
sense. 

We have thus vindicated against all assailants 
our title to consider the world as a matter suscepti- 
ble of rational formulation in the deepest, most 
inward sense, and not as a disintegrated sand-heap; 
and we are consequently at liberty to ask: (1) 
Whether the mutual identification of its items meet 
with any necessary limit; and (2) What, suppos- 
ing the operation completed, its real worth and 
import amount to. 

VI 

In the first place, when we have rationally ex- 
plained the connexion of the items A and B by iden- 
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tifying both with their common attribute m, it is 
obvious that we have really explained only so much 
of these items bb is w. To explain the connexion 
of choke-damp and suffocation by the lack of oxygen 
is to leave untouched all the other peculiarities both 
of choke-damp and of suffocation^ such as convul- 
sions and agony on the one hand, density and ex- 
plosibility on the other. In a word^ so far as A 
and B contain I, m, n and o, p, q, respectively, in 
addition to w, they are not explained by x. Each 
additional particularity makes its distinct appeal 
to our rational craving. A single explanation of a 
fact only explains it from a single point of view.* 
The entire fact is not accounted for until each and 
all of its characters have been identified with their 
likes elsewhere. To apply this now to universal 
formulas we see that the explanation of the world 
by molecular movements explains it only so far as 
it actually is such movements. To invoke the *TJn- 
knowable" explains only so much as is unknow- 
able; "Love*' only so much as is love; "Thought," 
so much as is thought; "Strife," so much as is strife. 
All data whose actual phenomenal quality cannot 

^ In the number of the Journal of Speculative PhUosophp for 
April, 1879, Prof. John Watson most admirably asserts and 
expresses the truth which constitutes the back-bone of this 
article, namely that every manner of conceiving a fact is rela- 
tive to some interest, and that there are no absolutely essential 
attributes — every attribute having the right to call itself es- 
saitial in turn, and the truth consisting of nothing less than 
aU of them together. I avow myself unable to comprehend as 
yet this author's Hegelian point of view, but his pages 164 to 
172 are a most welcome corroboration of what I have striven 
to advance in the text. 
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be identified with the attribute invoked as Uni- 
versal Principle, remain outside as ultimate, inde- 
pendent hinds or natures, associated by empirical 
laws with the fundamental attribute but devoid of 
truly rational kinship with it If A and B are to 
be thoroughly rationalized together, I, m, n, and o, 
Pj q, must each and all turn out to be so many cases 
of (9 in disguise. This kind of wholesale identifica- 
tion is being now attempted by physicists when 
they conceive of all the ancient, separate Forces 
as so many determinations of one and the same 
essence, molecular mass, position and velocity. 

Suppose for a moment that this idea were carried 
out for the physical world, — the subjective sensa- 
tions produced by the different molecular energies, 
colour, sound, taste, etc., etc., the relations of like- 
ness and contrast, of time and position, of ease 
and effort, the emotions of pain and delight, in 
short, all the mutually irreducible categories of 
mental life, would still remain over. Certain 
writers strive in turn to reduce all these to a com- 
mon measure, the primordial unit of feeling, or 
infinitesimal mental event which builds them up 
as bricks build houses. But this case is wholly 
different from the last The physical molecule is 
conceived not only as having a being in se apart 
from representation, but as being essentially of 
representable kind. With magnified perceptions we 
should actually see it. The mental molecule, on the 
other hand, has by its very definition no existence 
except in being felt, and yet by the same definition 
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never is felt. It is neither a fact in consciousness 
nor a fact out of consciousness, and falls to the 
ground as a transcendental absurdity. Nothing 
could be more inconclusive than the empirical argu- 
ments for the existence of this noumenal feeling 
which Taine and Spencer draw from the sense of 
hearing. 

But let us waive for an instant all this and sup- 
pose our feelings reduced to one. We should then 
have two primordial natures, the molecule of matter 
and the molecule of mind, coupled by an empirical 
law. Phenomenally incommensurable, the attempt 
to reduce them to unity by calling them two "as- 
pects" is vain so long as it is not pointed out who 
is there adapicere; and the Macktspruch that they 
are expressions of one underlying Reality has no 
rationalising function so long as that reality is con- 
fessed unknowable. Nevertheless the absolute ne- 
cessity of an identical material substratum for the 
different species of feeling on the one hand, and the 
genera feeling and motion on the other, if we are 
to have any evolutionary explanation of things, will 
lead to ever renewed attempts at an atomistic 
hylozoism. Already Clifford and Taine, Spencer, 
Pechner, Z511ner, G. S. Hall, and more besides, 
have given themselves up to this ideal. 

But again let us waive this criticism and admit 
that even the chasm between feeling and motion 
may be rationally bridged by the conception of the 
bilateral atom of being. Let us grant that this 
atom by successive compoundings with its fellows 
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builds up the xmiverse ; is it not still clear that each 
item in the universe would still be explained only 
as to its general quality and not as to its other par- 
ticular determinations? The particulars depend on 
the exact number of primordial atoms existing at 
the outset and their exact distances from each other. 
The "uniyersal formula" of Laplace which Du Bois- 
Beymond has made such striking use of in his lec- 
ture TJeber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens, cannot 
possibly get along with fewer than this almost in- 
finite number of data. Their homogeneity does not 
abate their infinity — each is a separate empirical 
fact 

And when we now retract our provisional admis- 
sions^ and deny that feelings incommensurable inter 
86 and with motion can be possibly unified, we see at 
once that the reduction of the phenomenal Chaos 
to rational form must stop at a certain point. It 
is a limited process, — ^bounded by the number of 
elementary attributes which cannot be mutually 
identified, the specific qualia of representation, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, by the number of 
entities (atoms or monads or what not) with their 
complete mathematical determinations, requisite 
for deducing the fulness of the concrete world. All 
these irreducible data form a system, no longer 
phenomenally rational, inter se, but bound together 
by what are for us empirical laws. We merely find 
the system existing as a matter of fact, and write 
it down. In short, a plurality of categories and an 
immense number of primordial entities, determined 
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according to these categories, is the minimum of 
philosophic baggage, the only possible compromise 
between the need of clearness and the need of unity. 
All simplification, beyond this point, is reached 
either by throwing away the particular concrete 
determinations of the fact to be explained, or else 
it is illusory simplification. In the latter case it 
is made by invoking some sham term, some pseudo- 
principle, and conglomerating it and the data into 
one. The principle may be an immanent element 
but no true universal : Sensation, Thought, Will are 
principles of this kind ; or it may be a transcendent 
entity like Matter, Spirit, Substance, the Unknow- 
able, the Unconscious, &c.^ Such attempts as these 
latter do but postulate unification, not effect; and 
if taken avowedly to represent a mere claim, may 
be allowed to stand. But if offered as actual ex- 
planations, though they may serve as a sop to the 
rabble, they can but nauseate those whose philo- 
sophic appetite is genuine and entire. If we choose 
the former mode of simplification and are willing 
to abstract from the particulars of time, place and 
combination in the concrete world, we may simplify 
our elements very much by neglecting the numbers 
and collocations of our primordial elements and 
attending to their qualitative categories alone. The 
system formed by these will then really rationalise 
the universe so far as its qualities go. Nothing can 

* The idea of 'H3od" in its popular function is open to neither 
of these objections, being conceived as a phenomenon standing 
in causal relation to other phenomena. As such, howeyer, it 
has no unifying function of a properly e^lanaiory kind. 
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happen in it incommensurable with these data, and 
practically this abstract treatment of the world 
as quality is all that philosophers aim at. They are 
satisfied when they can see it to be a place in which 
none but these qualities appear^ and in which the 
same quality appears not only once but identically 
rei>eats itself. They are willing to ignore, or leave 
to special sciences the knowledge of what times, 
places and concomitants the recurring quality is 
likely to affect. The Essaia de Critique g4n4rale of 
Benouvier form, to my mind, by far the ablest 
answer to the philosophic need thus understood, 
clearness and unity being there carried each to the 
farthest point compatible with the other's existence. 

VII 

And now comes the question as to the worth of 
such an achievement. How much better off is the 
philosopher when he has got his system than he was 
before it? As a mere phenomenal system it stands 
between two fires. On the one hand the unbridled 
craver of unity scorns it, as being incompletely 
rational, still to a great extent an empirical sand- 
heap; whilst on the other the practical man de- 
spises its empty and abstract barrenness. All it 
says is that the elements of the world are such and 
such and that each is identical with itself wherever 
found ; but the question : Where is it found? (which 
is for the practical man the all-important question 
about each element) he is left to answer by his own 
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wit. Which, of all the essences, shall here and now. 
be held the essence of this concrete thing, the 
fundamental philosophy never attempts to decide. 
We seem thus led to the conclusion that a system 
of categories is, on the one hand, the only possible 
philosophy, but is, on the other, a most miserable 
and inadequate substitute for the fulness of the 
truth. It is a monstrous abridgment of things which 
like all abridgments is got by the absolute loss and 
casting out of real matter. This is why so few hu- 
man beings truly care for Philosophy. The particu- 
lar determinations which she ignores are the real 
matter exciting other aesthetic and practical needs, 
quite as potent and authoritative as hers. What 
does the moral enthusiast care for philosophical 
ethics? Why does the ^sthetik of every German 
philosopher appear to the artist like the abomina- 
tion of desolation? What these men need is a par- 
ticular counsel, and no barren, universal truism. 

"Qrau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie 
Und grtin des Lebens goldner Baum." 

The entire man, who feels all needs by turns, 
will take nothing as an equivalent for Life but the 
fulness of living itself. Since the essences of things 
are as a matter of fact spread out and disseminated 
through the whole extent of time and space, it is in 
their spread-outness and alternation that he will 
enjoy them. When weary of the concrete clash and 
dust and pettiness, he will refresh himself by an 
occasional bath in the eternal spring, or fortify 
himself by a daily look at the immutable Natures. 
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Bat he will only be a yisitor; not a dweller in the 
region; he will never carry the philosophic yoke 
upon his shoulders, and when tired of the gray 
monotony of her problems and insipid spaciousness 
of her results, will always escape gleefully into 
the teeming and dramatic richness of the concrete 
world. 

So our study turns back here to its beginning. 
We started by calling every concept a teleological 
instrument {supra, p. 86). No concept can be a 
valid substitute for a concrete reality except with 
reference to a particular interest in the conceiver. 
The interest of theoretic rationality, the relief of 
identification, is but one of a thousand human pur- 
poses. When others rear their heads it must pac)L 
up its little bundle and retire till its turn recurs. 
The exaggerated dignity and value that philoso- 
phers have claimed for their solutions is thus 
greatly reduced. The only virtue their theoretic 
conception need have is simplicity, and a simple 
conception is an equivalent for the world only so 
far & the world is simple; the world meanwhile, 
whatever simplicity it may harbour, being also a 
mightily complex affair. Enough simplicity re- 
mains, however, and enough urgency in our craving 
to reach it, to make the theoretic function one of the 
most invincible and authoritative of human im- 
pulses. All ages have their intellectual populace. 
That of our own day prides itself particularly on 
its love of Science and Facts and its contempt for 
all metaphysics. Just weaned from the Sunday- 
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school nnrture of its early years, with the taste of 
the catechism still in its mouth, it is perhaps not 
surprising that its palate should lack discrimina- 
tion and fail to recognise how much of ontology 
is contained in the ^^ature," "Force" and "Neces- 
sary Law," how much mysticism in the "Awe," 
"Progress" and "Loyalty to Truth," or whatever 
the other phrases may be with which it sweetens 
its rather meagre fare of fragmentary physiology 
and physics. But its own inconsistency should 
teach it that the eradication of music, painting 
and poetry, games of chance and skill, manly 
sports and all other esthetic energies from human 
life, would be an easy task compared with that 
suppression of Metaphysics which it aspires to ac- 
complish. Metaphysics of some sort there must be. 
The only alternative is between the good Meta- 
physics of clear-headed Philosophy and the trashy 
Metaphysics of vulgar Positivism. Metaphysics, 
the quest of the last clear elements of things, is 
but another name for thought which seeks thorough 
self -consistency ; and so long as men must think at 
all, some will be found willing to forsake all else to 
follow that ideal. 

VIII 

Suppose then the goal attained. Suppose we have 
at last a Metaphysics in which clearness and unity 
join friendly hands. Whether it be over a system 
of interlocked elements, or over a substance, or 
over such a simple fact as "phenomenon" or "rep- 
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resentation/' need not trouble us now. For the 
discussion which follows we will call the result the 
metaphysical Datum and leave its composite or 
simple nature uncertain. Whichever it be, and 
however limited as we have seen be the sphere of 
its utility, it satisfies, if no other need, at least the 
need of rationality. But now I ask : Can that which 
is the ground of rationality in all else be itself 
properly called rational? It would seem at first 
sight that in the sense of the word we have hitherto 
alone considered, it might. One is tempted at any 
rate to say that, since the craving for rationality 
in a theoretic or logical sense consists in the identi- 
fication of one thing with all other outstanding 
things, a unique datum which left nothing else out- 
standing would leave no play for further rational 
demand, and might thus be said to quench that de- 
mand or to be rational in se. No otherness being 
left to annoy the minds we should sit down at peace. 

In other words, just as the theoretic tranquillity 
of the boor results from his spinning no further 
considerations about his chaotic universe which 
may prevent him from going about his practical 
affairs; so any brute datum whatever (provided it 
were simple and clear) ought to banish mystery from 
the Universe of the philosopher and confer perfect 
theoretic peace, inasmuch as there would then be for 
him absolutely no further considerations to spin. 

This in fact is what some persons think. Profes- 
sor Bain says: "A difficulty is solved, a mystery 
unriddled, when it can be shown to resemble some- 
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thing else; to be an example of a fact already 
known. Mystery is isolation^ exception^ or it may 
be apparent contradiction: the resolution of the 
mystery is found in assimilation^ identity, fra- 
ternity. When all things are assimilated, so far as 
assimilation can go, so far as likeness holds, there 
is an end to explanation; there is an end to what 
the mind can do, or can intelligently desire. . . . 
The path of science as exhibited in modem ages, is 
towards generality, wider and wider, until we reach 
the highest, the widest laws of every department 
of things; there explanation is finished, mystery 
ends, perfect vision is gained." 

But unfortunately this first answer will not hold. 
Whether for good or evil, it is an empirical fact 
that the mind is so wedded to the process of seeing 
an other beside every item of its experience, that 
when the notion of an absolute datum which is all 
is presented to it, it goes through its usual pro- 
cedure and remains pointing at the void beyond, as 
if in that lay further matter for contemplation. In 
short, it spins for itself the further positive con- 
sideration of a Nonentity enveloping the Being of 
its datum ; and as that leads to no issue on the fur- 
ther side, back recoils the thought in a circle 
towards its datum again. But there is no logical 
identity, no natural bridge between nonentity and 
this particular datum, and the thought stands oscil- 
lating to and fro, wondering ^'Why was there any- 
thing but nonentity? Why just this universal 
datum and not another? Why anything at all?" 
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and finds no end; in wandering mazes lost. Indeed^ 
Professor Bain's words are so untrue that in re- 
flecting men it is just when the attempt to fuse the 
manifold into a single totality has been most suc- 
cessful, when the conception of the universe as a fait 
uniqus (in D'Alembert's words) is nearest its per- 
fection, that the craving for further explanation, 
the ontological OoR)(&ai;eev arises in its extremest 
pungency. 

As Schopenhauer says, ^'The uneasiness which 
keeps the never-resting clock of metaphysics in mo- 
tion, is the consciousness that the non-existence of 
this world is just as possible as its existence''/ 

The notion of Nonentity may thus be called the 
parent of the philosophic craving in its subtlest and 
profoundest sense. Absolute existence is absolute 
mystery. Although selhatstdndig, it is not selhstver- 
standlich; for its relations with the Nothing remain 
unmediated to our understanding. One philos- 
opher only, so far as I know, has pretended to throw 
a logical bridge over this chasm. Hegel, by trying 
to show that Nonentity and Being as actually de- 
termined are linked together by a series of succes- 
sive identities, binds the whole of possible thought 
into an adamantine unity with no conceivable outly- 
ing notion to disturb the free rotary circulation of 
the mind within its bounds. Since such unchecked 
motion constitutes the feeling of rationality, he 
must be held, if he has succeeded, to have eternally 
and absolutely quenched all its logical demands. 

' Welt aU Wille dc, 3 Auflage, L, p. 188. 
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But for those who, like most of us, deem Hegel's 
heroic effort to have f ailed, nought remains but to 
confess that when all has been unified to its supreme 
degree (Professor Bain to the contrary notwith- 
standing), the notions of a Nonentity, or of a pos- 
sible Other than the actual, may still haunt our 
imagination and prey upon the ultimate data of our 
qrstem. The bottom of Being is left logically 
opaque to us, a datum in the strict sense of the 
word, something which we simply come upon and 
find, and about which (if we wish to act) we should 
pause and wonder as little as possible. In this con- 
fession lies the lasting truth of Empiricism, and in 
it Empiricism and imaginative Faith join hands. 
The logical attitude of both is identical, they both 
say there is a plu8 ultra beyond all we know, a womb 
of unimagined other possibility. They only differ 
in their sentimental temper : Empiricism says, ^^Into 
the plus ultra you have no right to carry your an- 
thropomorphic affirmations" ; Faith says, **You have 
no right to extend to it your denials". The mere 
ontologic emotion of wonder, of mystery, has in 
some minds such a tinge of the rapture of sublimity, 
that for this aesthetic reason alone, it will be diffi- 
cult for any philosophic system completely to exor- 
cise it 

In truth, the philosopher's logical tranquillity is 
after all in essence no other than the boor's. Their 
difference regards only the point at which each 
refuses to let further considerations upset the ab- 
soluteness of the data he assumes. The boor does 
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so immediately, and is therefore liable at any mo- 
ment to the ravages of many kinds of confusion and 
doubt. The philosopher does not do so till unity 
has been reached^and is therefore warranted against 
the inroads of those considerations — ^but only practi- 
cally, not essentially^ secure from the blighting 
breath of the ultimate ^^hjV Positivism takes a 
middle ground, and with a certain consciousness of 
the beyond, abruptly refuses by an inhibitory action 
of the will to think any further, stamps the. ground 
and says, "Physics, I espouse thee! for better or 
worse, be thou my absolute !" 

The Absolute is what has not yet been tran- 
scended, criticised or made relative. So far from 
being something quintessential and unattainable as 
is so often pretended, it is practically the most fa- 
miliar thing in Ufe. Every thought is absolute to 
us at the moment of conceiving it or acting upon it. 
It only becomes relative in the light of further re- 
flection. This may make it flicker and grow pale — 
the notion of nonentity may blow in from the infinite 
and extinguish the theoretic rationality of a univer- 
sal datum. As regards this latter, absoluteness and 
rationality are in fact convertible terms. And the 
chief effort of the rationalising philosopher must be 
to gain an absoluteness for his datum which shall be 
stable in the maximum degree, or as far as possible 
removed from exposure to those further considera- 
tions by which we saw that the vulgar Weltanr 
schauung may so promptly be upset. I shall hence- 
forward call the further considerations which may 
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supervene and make relative or derationalise a mass 
of thought^ the reductive of that thought. The re- 
ductive of absolute being is thus nonentity, or the 
notion of an aliter possibile which it involves. The 
reductive of an absolute physics is the thought that 
all material facts are representations in a mind. 
The reductive of absolute time, space, causality, 
atoms, &c., are the so-called antinomies which arise 
as soon as we think fully out the thoughts we have 
begun. Thev reductive of absolute knowledge is the 
constant potentiality of doubt, the notion that the 
next thought may always correct the present one 
— ^resulting in the notion that a noumenal world is 
there mocking the one we think we know. What- 
ever we think, some reductive seems in strict theo- 
retic legitimacy always imminently hovering over 
our thought ready to blight it. Doubleness dis- 
missed at the front door re-enters in the rear and 
spoils the rationality of the simple datum we flat- 
tered ourselves we had attained. Theoretically the 
task of the philosopher, if he cannot reconcile the 
datum with the reductive by the way of identifica- 
tion d la Hegel, is to exorcise the reductive so that 
the datum may hold up its head again and know no 
fear. Professor Bain would no doubt say that non- 
entity was a pseud-idea not derived from experience 
and therefore meaningless, and so exorcise that re- 
ductive.^ The antinomies may be exorcised by the 

*Tlie author of A Candid Examif%ation of TheUm (Triibner, 
1878) exercises Nonentity by tbe notion of the all-excluding in- 
finitude of Existence,— whether reasonably or not I refrain 
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distinction between potentiality and actuality/ The 
ordinary half educated materialist comforts him- 
self against idealists by the notion that; after all, 
thought is such an obscure mystical form of exist- 
ence that it is almost as bad as no existence at all, 
and need not be seriously taken into account by a 
sensible man. 

If nothing else could be conceived than thoughts 
or fancieS; these would be credited with the maxi- 
mum of reality. Their reductive is the belief in an 
objective reality of which they are but copies. 
When this belief takes the form of the affirmation of 
a noumenal world contrasted with all possible 
thought; and therefore playing no other part than 
that of reductive pure and simple, — ^to discover the 
formula of exorcism becomes^ and has been recog- 
nized ever since Kant to be, one of the principal 
tasks of philosophy rationally understood. 

The reductive used by nominalists to discredit 
the self -identity of the same attribute in different 
phenomena is the notion of a still higher degree of 
identity. We easily exorcise this reductive by chal- 
lenging them to show what the higher degree of 
sameness can possibly contain which is not already 
in the lower. 

The notion of Nonentity is not only a reductive; 
it can assume upon occasion an exorcising function. 

from deciding. The laat chai^r of this work (published a 
year after the present text was written) is on "the final 
Mystery of Things/' and expresses in striking language much 
that I have said. 

* See Renouvier : Premier B$$ai, 
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If, for example, a man's ordinary mundane con- 
scionsness feels staggered at the improbability of 
an immaterial thinking-principle being the source 
of all things, Nonentity comes in and says, ^^Con- 
trasted with me (that is, considered simply as 
ewistent) one principle is as probable as another''. 
If the same mundane consciousness recoils at the 
notion of providence towards individuals or individ- 
ual immortality as involving, the one too infinite a 
subdivision of the divine attention, the other a too 
infinite accumulation of population in the heavens. 
Nonentity says, "As compared with me all quanti- 
ties are one : the wonder is all there when Ood has 
found it worth His while to guard or save a fidngle 
soul". 

But if the philosopher fails to find a satisfac- 
tory formula of exorcism for his datum, the only 
thing he can do is to "blink" the reductive at a cer- 
tain point, assume the Given as his necessary ulti- 
mate, and proceed to a life whether of contempla- 
tion or of action based on that. There is no doubt 
this half wilful act of arrest, this acting on an 
opaque necessity, is accompanied by a certain pleas- 
ure. See the reverence of Carlyle for brute fact: 
"There is an infinite significance in Fact." "Neces- 
sity," says a German philosopher,^ and he means not 
rational but simply given necessity, "is the last and 
highest point that we can reach in a rational con- 
ception of the world. ... It is not only the in- 
terest of ultimate and definitive knowledge, but also 

^Dtthring: Oursus der Philoaophie, Leipslg, 1875, p. 85. 
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that of the feelings, to find a last repose and an 
ideal equilibrium^ in an uttermost datum which can 
simply not be other than it is." 

Buch is the attitude of ordinary men in their 
theism, God's flat being in physics and morals such 
an uttermost datum. Such also is the attitude of 
all hard-minded analysts and Verstandesmenschen. 
Benouyier and Hodgson, the two foremost con- 
temporary philosophers, promptly say that of ex- 
perience as a whole no account can be given, but do 
not seek to soften the abruptness of the confes^on 
or reconcile us with our impotence. 

Such mediating attempts may be made by more 
mystical minds. The peace of rationality may be 
sought through ecstacy when logic fails. To re- 
ligious persons of every shade of doctrine moments 
come when the world as it is seems so divinely 
orderly, and the acceptance of it by the heart so 
rapturously complete, that intellectual questions 
vanish, nay the intellect itself is hushed to sleep — 
as Wordsworth says, "Thought is not, in enjoyment 
it expires''. Ontological emotion so fills the soul 
that oncological speculation can no longer overlap 
it and put her girdle of interrogation-marks around 
existence. Even the least religious of men must 
have felt with our national ontologic poet, Walt 
Whitman, when loafing on the grass on some trans- 
parent summer morning, that "Swiftly arose and 
spread around him the peace and knowledge that 
pass all the argument of the earth". At such mo- 
ments of energetic living we feel as if there were 
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Bomething diseased and contemptible^ yea vile^ in 
theoretic grabbing and brooding. To feel "I am the 
truth" is to abolish the opposition between knowing 
and being. 

Since the heart can thus wall out the ultimate 
irrationality which the head ascertains^ the erection 
of its procedure into a systematlsed method would 
be a philosophic achievement of first-rate impor- 
tance. As used by mystics hitherto it has lacked 
universality, being available for few persons and 
at few times, and even in these being apt to be fol- 
lowed by fits of "reaction" and "dryness"; but it 
may nevertheless be the forerunner of what will ulti- 
mately prove a true method. If all men could per- 
manently say with Jacobi, "In my heart there is 
light," though they should for ever fail to give an 
articulate account of it, existence would really be 
rationalised.^ 

But if men should ever all agree that the mystical 

^A curious recent contribution to the construction of a uni- 
yersal mystical metliod is contained in the Anwsthetic Reveta- 
tion by BenJ. P. Blood (Amsterdam, N.Y., 1874). The author, 
who is a writer abounding in verbal felicities, thinks we may 
aU grasp the secret of Being if we only intoxicate ourselves 
often enough with laughing-gas. "There is in the instant of 
recaU from the aniesthetic stupor a moment in which the genius 
of being is revealed. . . . Patients try to speak of It but in- 
variably fail in a lost mood of introspection. . . . But most will 
accept this as the central point of the illumination that sanity 
is not the basic quality of intelligence, . • . but that only in 
sanity is formal or contrasting thought, while the naked life 
is realised outside of sanity altogether. It is the instant con- 
trast of this tasteless water of souls with formal thought as 
we come to that leaves the patient in an astonishment that the 
awful mystery of life is at last but a homely and common 
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method is a subterfuge without logical pertinency, 
a plaster, but no cure, that the Hegelian method is 
fallacious, that the idea of Nonentity can therefore 
neither be exorcised nor identified, Empiricism will 
be the ultimate philosophy. Existence will be a 
brute Fact to which as a whole the emotion of onto- 
logic wonder shall rightfully cleave, but remain 
eternally unsatisfied. This wonderf ulness or mys- 
teriousness will then be an essential attribute of the 
nature of things, and the exhibition and emphasiz- 
ing of it will always continue to be an ingredient in 
the philosophic industry of the race. Every genera- 
tion will produce its Job, its Hamlet, its Faust or 
its Sartor Resartus* 

With this we seem to have exhausted all the pos- 
sibilities of purely theoretic rationality. But we 
saw at the outset that when subjectively considered 
rationality can only be defined as perfectly unim- 
peded mental function. Impediments which arise 
in the purely theoretic sphere might perhaps be 
avoided if the stream of mental action should leave 

Uiing. ... To minds of sansruine imagination there will be a 
sadne&s in the tenor of the mystery, as if the key-note of the 
universe were low — ^for no poetry, no emotion known to the 
normal sanity of man, can furnish a hint of its primseval pres- 
tige, and its ail-but appalling solemnity ; but for such as have 
felt sadly the instability of temporal things there is a comfort 
of serenity and ancient peace; while for the resolved and Im- 
perious spirit there are majesty and supremacy unspeakable." 
The logical characteristic of this state is said to be "an apodal 
sufficiency — to which sufficiency a wonder or fear of why it is 
sufficient cannot pertain and could be attributed only as an 
impossible disease or lack. . . . The disease of Metaphysics 
vanishes in the fading of the question and not in the coming of 
an answer.'' 
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that sphere betimes and pass into the practical. 
The stmetural unit of mind is in these days, deemed 
to be a triad, beginning with a sensible impression, 
ending with a motion, and haying a feeling of 
greater or less length in the middle. Perhaps the 
whole diffienltj of attaining theoretic rationality is 
due to the fact that the very quest violates the 
nature of our intelligence, and that a passage of the 
mental function into the third stage before the 
second has come to an end in the ctU de sdc of its 
contemplation, would revive the energy of motion 
and keep alive the sense of ease and freedom which 
is its psychic counterpart. We must therefore in- 
quire what constitutes the feeling of rationality in 
its practical aspect; but that must be done at 
another time and in another place. 

Note. — ^This article is the first chapter of a psychological 
work on the motives which lead men to philosophise. It deals 
with the purely theoretic or logical impulse. Other chapters 
treat of practical and emotional motives and in the conclusion 
an attempt is made to use the motives as tests of the sound- 
ness of different philosophies. 
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XI 

CLIFFORD'S "LECTURES AND 

ESSAYS'' ' 

[1879] 

It is impossible to read these yolnmes without 
taking an even greater interest in the human charac- 
ter they reii^al than in the matters of which they 
treat. The author was cut down last March at the 
age of thirty-three. Many who have read hastily 
and at long intervals the essays here gathered to- 
gether may have caught the impression of a genius 
too iconoclastic to be sympathetic, too fond of 
paradoxical statement to be wise, too eager for 
battle to be fair; but the massive effect of all the 
essays taken together and combined with the per- 
sonal account of Clifford in the introduction strongly 
modifies this feeling. We see a man profuse of gifts 
of body and mind, of ^Q)oundless human interests 
and sympathies,'' so intensely social that ^^personal 
enmity was to him a thing impossible" ; of a genius 
in mathematics so original that we have heard an 

\} Review of Lectures and Essay b, and Seeing and ThkMng, 
by W. K. Clifford, London and New York, 1879. Reprinted 
from Nation, 1879, 29, 812-313. Clifford's views on 'The 
Ethics of Belief" most perfectly embodied that vigorous posi- 
tivism to which James opposed his ''Will-to-Believe" doc- 
trine. See references to Clifford in WiU to BeUeve (1897) 
passim, Ed.] 
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authority than whom none could be more compe- 
tent say that he might have rivalled the fame of 
Newton had he lived; but, on the other hand, en- 
dowed with that sense for the color and human 
expression of things which poets have and mathe- 
maticians too often lack, and which irradiates every 
page he writes with humor and fancy ; of insatiable 
curiosity, but as eager to give all he gained as to 
receive it; possessed of such reckless animal spirits 
that we find him now hanging by his toes on the 
crossbars of a church-steeple weather-cock, now per- 
forming the almost incredible feat of writing his 
articles on the "Unseen Universe" and on Virchow's 
address each in a single night — ^we see all this, and 
we feel that, as Mr. Pollock says, his printed work 
must be a very slender representative of all he 
was to those who knew him, and that the incom- 
municable and indescribable thing called genius, 
das Damonische, when it exists in a man as it did 
in him, transcends all his specific performances, 
and, ^Oightening the air his friends breathe," may 
very well justify them in making claims which to 
the distant reader sound exorbitant. 

But even the distant reader must allow that Clif- 
ford's mental personality belonged to the highest 
possible type, to say no more. The union of the 
mathematician with the poet, fervor with measure, 
passion with correctness, this surely is the ideal. 
And if in these modern days we are to look for 
any prophet or saviour who shall influence our feel- 
ings towards the universe as the founders and re- 
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newers of past religions have influenced the minds 
of our fathers^ that prophet, if he ever come, must, 
like Clifford, be no mere sentimental worshipper of 
science, but an expert in her ways. And he must 
have what Clifford had in so extraordinary a de- 
gree — that lavishly generous confidence in the 
worthiness of average human nature to be told all 
truth, the lack of which in Goethe made him an in- 
spiration to the few but a cold riddle to the many. 
But why, with all of Clifford's powers, does the 
result appear so small ? Why do these lectures seem 
to the reader almost funny in the inadequacy with 
which they shadow forth anything fit to form a 
"creed" for modem life? Why, indeed, to put the 
case more broadly, would an almost impossible 
cumulation of faculties in a single man — Clifford's 
scientific faith and skill, a poetic craft equal to his 
poetic feeling, a faculty for public affairs which he 
never possessed, a genius for familiar oratory, an 
expansive communicativeness, and a humanity 
greater than his — why would all these aptitudes to- 
gether certainly fail now to give their possessor 
that altogether incalculable sort of power over the 
mind of his generation which the prophets of the 
past have held? The answer to these questions is 
short enough. Our modern mind is nothing if not 
critical — the craving for consistency has entered 
into its soul, and nothing will deeply move it but a 
synthesis of things which is radically reasoned out. 
No array of separate gifts, with this synthesis still 
unachieved, will make a prophet now. Ever some 
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vital factor of our mental life will rebel and refuse 
to be dragged the same way with the rest. The 
miraculous achievement, the achievement upon 
which we are all waiting for our faculties to burst 
into movement like mill-wheels at the touch of a 
torrent, must be a metaphysical achievement, the 
greatest of all time — the demonstration, namely, 
that all our different motives, rightly interpreted, 
pull one way. Now our Science tells our Faith 
that she is shameful, and our Hopes that they are 
dupes; our Reverence for truth leads to conclusions 
that make all reverence a falsehood ; our new Good, 
survival of our tribe, is the one thing certain to 
perish with our planet; our Freedom annuls our 
opportunities for lofty deeds ; our Equality with our 
brethren quenches all tendency to be proud of their 
brotherhood ; our Art, instead of intimating divine 
secrets, becomes an intellectual sensuality, reveal- 
ing no secrets but those of our nervous systems ; our 
craving for personal recognition at the heart of 
things is flatly contradicted by our persuasion that 
we none of us possess any independent personality 
at all ; in short, if we wish to keep in action, we have 
no resource but to clutch some one thing out of the 
chaos to serve as our hobby, and trust to our native 
blindness and mere animal spirits to make us in- 
different to the loss of all the rest. Can the synthe- 
sis and reconciliation come? It would be as rash to 
despair of it as to swear to it in advance. But when 
it does come, whatever its specific character may be, 
it will necessarily have to be of the theoretic order, 
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a restdt of deeper philosophic analysis and discrimi- 
nation than has yet been made. He who makes it 
will indeed be a leader of his time; for then^ in our 
author's words, will there be a "universe fresh born, 
a new heaven, a new earth, a new elysium open to 
our eager feet." Then, indeed, will la v4riU be toute 
povr tous, in the phrase which the editors have 
placed as an epigraph on the title-page of these lec- 
tures. Then we can all re-echo with Clifford : 

"If a thing is true, let us all believe it, rich and poor, 
men, women, and children. If a thing is untrue, let us 
all disbelieve it, rich and poor, men, women, and chil- 
dren. Truth is a thing to be shouted from the house- 
tops, not to be whispered over lose- water after dinner, 
when the ladies are gone away. . . ." 

But what sort of a figure does Clifford's own phi- 
losophy make when treated in this fashion? Surely 
there never was an intenser illustration than is 
spread out in these pages of the chaotic state of our 
contemporary thinking, or a creed on the whole less 
fit to be proclaimed to the people as the matured 
and clarified result of scientific thought. There are, 
of course, exquisitely simple and vivid statements 
of particular physical theories. It is hard to imag- 
ine better reading to inflame a boy with thirst for 
physics than the lecture on "Atoms," and the 
articles entitled "The Unseen Universe" and "The 
First and Last Catastrophe." The one on "Boun- 
daries" in the smaller volume is marvellously clear; 
and the chapters on the "Philosophy of the Pure 
Sciences" in the larger form as luminous an in- 
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trodnction to mathematical philosophy as was ever 
written. Image after image of perfect felicity pur- 
sue each other through a style of which the only 
fault is too great ease and too many Saxon words 
for our degenerate ears. But in the fundamental 
ideas what mere subjective capriciousness ! A scep- 
ticism which fears to call the axioms of geometry 
true, but which takes no umbrage at the self-contra- 
dictions of continuity and infinite division in space 
and time; a scrupulousness which speaks with all 
the unction of the theological vocabulary of the 
"guilt'^ and "sin" of believing even the truth before 
it has been scientifically demonstrated^ but which 
fears not to lay down as dogmas^ to be believed 
by all, such pure conceptions of the possible as the 
existence of primordial atoms of "mind-stuff" which 
are the true things in se, the impotence of feeling 
to influence action, and the rigorous fatality of 
human acts. Then as to Ethics : Clifford's great dis- 
covery is that what is objectively good, as distin- 
guished from what is merely subjectively pleasant, 
is what conduces to the survival of the tribe. 
Loyalty to truth and all other virtues draw their 
nobility from being means to this effect. And the 
symbolic figure of the tribe is invoked as a substi- 
tute for superhuman deities, "a grander and nobler 
figure" than theirs, the figure of "Him who made 
all gods and shall unmake them" : 

"A presence in which one's own poor personality is 
shrivelled into nothingness, . . . which in moments of 
utter sincerity, when a man has bared his own soul be- 
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fore tbe immensities and the eternities, arises within 
him and says, as plainly as words can say, *I am with 
thee, and I am greater than thou.' Many names of gods, 
of many shapes, have men given to this presence; seek- 
ing by names and pictures to know more clearly and to 
remember more continually the guide and the helper of 
men. No such comradeship with the great Companion 
shall have anything but reverence from me. . . . Prom 
the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks out upon us 
with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says: 
'Before Jehovah was, I am !"' 

Surely splendid rhetoric; but observe the circle 
in the logic : "We must show piety to our race be- 
cause our race is worthy" means, simply stated, 
that we must help it to survive because it can sur- 
vive. But if it can survive, it will anyhow, and 
needs none of our help. Whilst, if it needs our help, 
it can't survive per se, and lacking, therefore, those 
attributes which we learn to call objectively good, 
can have no claim on our sympathy. In any case we 
may turn our backs upon it. It is beside the mark 
to sa^, "As a matter of fact we can't turn our backs; 
instinct forbids." Other instincts hid; and the 
whole use of open-eyed philosophy is to teach us 
how we ought to decide when our blind instincts 
clash. Professor Cliflford's fine organ-music, like 
the bands and torches of our political campaigns, 
must be meant for our nerves rather than for our 
reason. The entire modem deification of survival 
per se, survival returning into itself, survival naked 
and abstract, with the denial of any substantive ex- 
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cellence in what survives, except the capacity for 
more survival still, is surely the strangest intellect- 
ual stopping-place ever proposed by one man to 
another. 

Take, again, Clifford's notion that high action 
means free action. Seating himself firmly on this 
high horse, he immediately proceeds with the ut- 
most fury to chop off its legs. For he first defines 
free action as action from within, and then describes 
action from within as that whose immediate ante- 
cedents are molecular, and not the massive motions 
of distant bodies. Think of firing the popular heart 
for virtue by promulgating, as the only true and 
scientifically warranted moral law, the formula: 
"So act that all thy deeds have molecular, not mas- 
sive, antecedents"! 

Clifford's great metaphysical theory of units of 
mind-stuff forming things in themselves, and ap- 
pearing to each other as molecules of matter, so far 
from clearing up our ideas makes confusion worse 
confounded for the present. It would really require 
a fourth or a fifth dimension of space to make an 
intelligible diagram of the relations between the 
thing, the thought of the thing, and the brain proc- 
ess subserving the thought, which this theory neces- 
sitates. But, as the author himself says, "the ques- 
tion is one in which it is peculiarly diflBicult to 
make out precisely what another man means, and 
even what one means one's self." Only we think a 
clearer grasp of this theory might have dispos- 
sessed from Clifford's mind that other theory, that 
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